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BO VOU FEEL IT? 





The world. It’s getting closer. 






Cities of antiquity you’ve wandered in your dreams. 


Centuries of art, cuisine and architecture — 





Mediterranean perfection — calling out. 


Glittering ports and azure waters 
reigniting your restless spirit. 








The world. It’s waiting for you. 






And we fee! it, too. 






Come sail the most luxurious fleet in the world 
and rediscover the comfort and security found aboard as & 
our smaller ships, with never a crowd and with 








every luxury included. Explore each captivating port, 
returning each night to your own suite, refreshed 







and replenished daily, while savoring the 






most exquisite luxury dining at sea. 





The world is waiting. Begin your journey with Regent. 


CKegent 


SEVEN SEAS CRUISES’ 


AN UNRIVALED EXPERIENCE 





STAHT YOUR JOURNEY AT RSSC.COM 
CALL 1844.4REGENT (1.844.473.4368) OR CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL ADVISOR 


I LUXURY 


INCLUDED 





SELECT PRODUCTS NOW AVAILABLE IN BILLY REID STORES 
LEATHER SINCE i933 WWW.MOOREANDGILES.COM/BILLYREID 
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Uniquely Grady-White. 


gradywhite.com 














GRADY-WHITE BOATS 


Exceptional attention to detail. 
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All aircraft are owned and operated by NICHOLAS AIR. 
NICHOLAS AIR and innovative private air travel are registered trademarks ®°2020 NICHOLAS AIR. All rights reserved. 
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There's a level of authenticity here at Wend: AS IR— Wwe know 


who we are, and we've been committed to our berGticks missions 
since day one and complete those missions with aircraft that are 
Owned and Operated by NICHOLAS AIR. No identity crisis, no 
changing business plans every six months, no relying on another's 
brand to help build ours. We've kept private travel simple— skipping 
the 30 page contracts and spending more time doing what you 
wanted- enjoying the best of private avialion experiences. After 23 
years, our mission is still the same: provide the world’s most refined 
set ol private flyers with the best aircraft the industry has to offer. 


Our Members come to us because they want authenticity and 
reliability, and for over two decades, they've found it right here, at 
NICHOLAS AIR. 








NICHOLAS AIR 


INNOVATIVE PRIVATE AIR TRAVEL 








“A GATHERING OF YOUR CLOSEST FRIENDS AND FAMILY IS THE ONE 


YOU'LL | ong FOREVER. HERE’S TO ENDING.THE YEAR TOGETHER. 
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MAKE IT MEMORABLE 
—GIVE ORVIS 


MEN’S PERFECT FLANNEL SHIRT 


Rugged and warm, the fabric in our substantial 
Perfect Flannel Shirt is brushed for a soft comfort 
inside & out. Paired with our new, durable 
Ripstop Barn Coat—it's a gift he'll love forever. 





ORVIS 


OUTDOOR OUTFITTERS, INSTRUCTORS, AND APPAREL MAKERS. SINCE 1856, 


LEARN MORE AT 70+ RETAIL STORES - ORVIS.COM 
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Home for 
the Holidays 
Whether it’s a family recipe 
for butternut squash pie, 
:trees adorned with orchids, 
era decked-out Bloody Mary 
bar, see how tastemakers 
“andwriters around the South 
1 =e~celebrate the season 
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Into the Heart 
of the Glades 
Camping onrustic chickees, 
afly fisherman and acharter 
captain journey deep into 
the Everglades to explore one 
of the South’s wildest 
places—while they stillcan 
By T. Edward Nickens 
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Remembering 
Julia Reed 
The longtime Garden & Gun 
contributor, who passed 
away in August, told the stories 
of the South like no other. 
Her friend the author Jon 
Meacham looks back at her 
wholly original take on life 
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Madeinthe 
South Awards 

Sleek sneakers from North 

Carolina, an Argentinean- 
inspired grill born in Florida, 

asweet-and-spicy Georgia 

fruit spread, and more— 
our annual awards honor the 
region’s best craftsmanship 
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Heirloom-worthy finds 
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Anexuberant Lab 
named Blizzard 
melts a jaded 
Journalist’s heart 
By Maggie Galehouse 
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with big-time charm 
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knowledge 
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:@PEN| Stay with confidence. 
S C is @PEN Learn more at VisitGreenvilleSC.com 
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CEDAROAK KENNELS 





S ortsman’s 
ompanion 


THANKS TO A RENOWNED 
BREEDING AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM, FAITHFUL GUNDOGS 
BEGIN AT CEDAROAK KENNELS 


hen it comes to train- 
ing gundogs, few are 
as passionate—orme- 
ticulous—as Zachary 
Kellerman. The foun- 
der of CedarOak 
Kennels in Southern 
Illinois, Kellerman has 
devoted his career to the art of training, 
from his beginnings in the obedience 
world to running a multifaceted kennel 
with breeding services and a signature 
method. “I find a real joy in it,” he says. 
“When you teach dogs how tolearn, you 
cantraintheminanything.” 

At CedarOak Kennels, Kellerman 
uses balanced training (a mix of obe- 
dience and traditional English tech- 
niques) to take dogs from puppies to 
field ready inamatter ofmonths. While 
the kennel trains all breeds and skill 
levels, importing British Labradors to 
breed is a central element of the busi- 
ness. “The genetics we deal with are of 
such a high caliber,” Kellerman says of 
the gundogs. “This is truly what a Lab- 
rador is meant to do.” The real goal of 
the trainer, however, is a comprehen- 
sive experience with guaranteed re- 
sults: “Our work with these dogs is so 
in-depth that by the time they’re back 
with you, I have no question they’re 
ready for the field.” 





For more on CedarOak’s many 
acclaimed programs, visit 
CedarOakKennels.com 
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CHOICI 


PHOTO CONTEST 


That's aGood Dog! 


Meet Dylian (top), a Chesapeake Bay retriever from El Paso, Texas, andthe overall winner 
of the 2020 Good Dog Photo Contest as chosen by G&G editors. “He gets this big, crazy 
grinonhis face when he’s jumping into water,” says hisowner Una Daggett, who snapped 
the photo ona GoPro, narrowly avoiding acollision with ninety pounds of wet dog. Thank 
youto ourreaders for the nearly twelve thousand submissions and one million votes, and 
for helping us celebrate the many, many good dogs inthe South and beyond. Tosee more 
editors’ picks and the readers’ choice winner—a blind bluetick coonhound (bottom left) 
from Mobile who garnered the support of the city mayor himself—visit gardenandgun 
.com/gooddog2020. 


Clockwise from top: Una Daggett; Susan Lucas; Cheisea Chin; Jenn Greene 
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That’s okay, we're used to seeing empty plates. 


Share your “after” shot on 
Instagram using #FOTMplates 
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= Follow me on Instagram and Twitter @davedibenedetto 


Remembering 
Our Friends 


SAYING GOODBYE TO A FEW G&G 
STALWARTS—AND LOOKING FORWARD 
TOA BRAND-NEW YEAR 


n August 28, the Garden & Gun family 
lost a legend. Julia Evans Reed passed 
away from cancer at age fifty-nine. Her 
writing was a cornerstone of G&G for 
morethanadecade, and her voicein the 
pages will be irreplaceable. She could 
frustrate any editor (including me) with 
her penchant for filing stories at the last 
possible minute, but those stories were always worth 
the wait. As her friend the historian Jon Meacham 
writes in his tribute to her on page 106, “If we’d tried 
toinvent acharacter like Julia, nobody would have be- 
lieved it. She was a tsunami of talent, charm, and en- 
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DiBenedetto and 
Julia Reed at 

the Garden & Gun 
office in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


ergy. She could write about anything and 
make it sing. Her distinctive voice was at 
once affectionate and arch—a tough com- 
bination to pull off.” 

As the news spread of her passing, re- 
membrances flowed from her friends— 
Laura Bush, Jay McInerney, Joe Scarbor- 
ough, and many more. But also from her 
readers, for part of Julia’s magic was writ- 
ing that not only brought them along but 
invited them in, handed them a drink, and 
turned up the music. So many of her fans 
have told me over the years, “I feel like I 
really know her.” And they did. The magic 
of Julia Reed was that she didn’t have to 
fake it. She was the real deal, on the page 
andin life. 

Vllmiss her forsomany reasons: the late- 
night drinks, riding along onherslipstream 
of funand energy, thestories shecould un- 
spool, andthe raucous brainstorming ses- 
sions. That said, shewouldnothave wanted 
a somber mood following the news of her 
passing. The night after learning she was 
gone, | made old-fashioneds with a couple 
of friends (as she and | had drained many 
together) and whipped up one of her fa- 
vorite party snacks, hot cheese olives. If 
there was one thing she loved, it was anim- 
promptu gathering that unexpectedly lasted lateinto 
thenight, exceeding expectations and overflowing with 
fun, just like Julia herself. 

Sadly, she would not be our only loss. We also said 
goodbyerecentlytotwo other longtimecontributors, 
Winston Groom and Randall Kenan. Groom, as many 
know, was the author of Forrest Gump along with nu- 
merous other novels and nonfiction books and some 
great yarnsin G&G. Kenanwas awriter andaprofessor 
at the University of North Carolinawhose most recent 
collection of stories was a nominee for the National 
Book Award for fiction. His writing in G&G was both 
beautiful and vital. 

Formany reasons, ] won’t betoosad to see 2020 fade 
in therearview mirror, but I hope thisissuehelps bring 
youadash of holiday joy. (I for one plan to borrow afew 
tips from Bronson van Wyck’s brimming Bloody Mary 
bar on page 86.) Here’s toa2021 that affords many oc- 
casionstoraiseaglass. 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 





G&G Live 


See what's cooking 
(or playing) on 
Instagram 


loften hearfrom 
readers that they feel 
like they're part of 

the G&G extended 
family, a wildly enter- 
taining and thoughtful 
bunch that includes 
musicians, chefs, 
artists, and others 
from our pages. To see 
many of these talents 
live, besureto check 
us out on Instagram 
(@gardenandgun), 
where on any given 
day Alexander Smalls 
(above) might be 
whipping up his spinon 
potato salad, or Broth- 
ers Osborne might be 
playing a private show. 
It’s like watching the 
magazine come tolife. 


Left to right Maggie Braucher; Hermes Hamanot 


Vibuaws in full bloom. 
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ILLUSTRATOR 
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For Michael Witte, drawing Julia Reed 
was easy; no matter how eccentric he 
made the scene, it couldn’t be too far off 
from the writer’s larger-than-life person- 
ality. “She was truly her own character,” 
says Witte, who had illustrated Reed’s 
column, the High & the Low, since 20H. 
Now based in New York, where he has 
sketched for the New Yorker, Harper’s, 
and Rolling Stone, Witte grew up ona 
farm outside of St. Louis. “I’ve always felt 
connected to Julia’s work, especially to 
the extent it explored the rural nature of 
the South,” he says. In this issue, Witte 
bids farewell to Reed with a final water- 
color homage (p.106). 
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“She was truly 
her own character” 


—illustrator Michael Witte on thelate 


G&Gcontributing editor Julia Reed (p. 106) 





Aimee 
Nezhukumatathil 
WRITER 

= 


“My not-so-dirty little 
secretis that! read 
more about nature and 
science than|do about 
literature—and I'ma 
literature professor,” 
says the poet Aimee 
Nezhukumatathil, who 
teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 
“llove learning about 
the hunt for the giant 
squid or the secret life 
of ants. Mother Nature 
is the greatest magi- 
cian, poet, and writer 
allatonce.”It'sno 
surprise, then, that the 
Oxford-based writer’s 
fondest Christmas 
memories involve not 
Presents or decor, 

but bird-watching 
with her family (p. 85). 
Nezhukumatathil’s 
writing has appeared 
inthe New York Times 
Magazine, she has 
published four books 
of poetry, and she 
recently releaseda 
collection of essays, 
World of Wonders. 
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When Peter Yang 
arrived at the actor 
Leslie Jordan's Hol- 
lywood home (p. 27), 
Jordan hadstyled 
himselfin seersucker 
pants and nurseda 
glass of sweet tea 

for the entire photo 
shoot. "He's game for 
anything,” Yang says. 
The Texas-raised, 
California-based 
photographer has 
captured portraits of 
the musicians Leon 
Bridges andLyle 
Lovett, actors Laura 
Dernand SamuelL. 
Jackson, and the cast 
of Sohitt’s Creek, and 
says he enjoys when 
his subjects are com- 
pletely themselves. 
“Some people just 
want to look serious 
and handsome,” Yang 
says. “But |'ve always 
appreciated humor. 
For Leslie, it was per- 
fect. twas humorous, 
but | was really just 
capturing him” 


Amethyst 
Ganaway 
WRITER 

B 


Asachildin North 
Charleston, South 
Carolina, Amethyst 
Ganaway would sit at 
the kitchen table with 
her aunts, peeling and 
preparing pounds and 
pounds of butternut 
squash for her family’s 
beloved holiday pie (p. 
86). “I've never seen 
anyone else make 
this pie—it's totally 
unique to my family,” 
shesays. "lleft home 
for the first time to 
goto college when| 
was seventeen, and 
whenever I'd go home 
for Thanksgiving, I'd 
come back to school 
with two or three pies.” 
Now the food writer, 
recipe developer, and 
cheflives in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, and 
has contributed to 
publications including 
Food & Wine. She of- 
ten shares stories that 
explore her family’s 
Gullah Geechee and 
Delta roots. 





Matt 
Hendrickson 
WRITER 

w 


“My mom would drop 
me off at the publio 
library, and I'd read 
musio magazines: 
Rolling Stone, Creem, 
Spin,” says Matt Hen- 
drickson, whoafter 
growing up outside of 
Minneapolis went on 
to himself becomea 
writer and editor for 
Rolling Stone. Now as 
acontributing editor 
for Garden & Gun, 
Hendrickson writes 
about the artists shap- 
ing the South—his fa- 
vorites include R.E.M., 
Drive-By Truckers, 
and Margo Price. In this 
issue's Music column, 
he pivoted to cover 
something alittle dif- 
ferent:a documentary 
on President Jimmy 
Carter's connection 
to music (p. 44). 
“Carter has so much 
compassion, empathy, 
and loyalty to country,” 
Hendrickson says. 
“And music is the 
great equalizer” 


ILLUSTRATION BY MICHAEL WITTE 


Leftto right: Oaroline Beffa Photography; Peter Yang; Amethyst Ganawey; Tom Martene 
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What you stand in says a lot about what you stand for. It says you appreciate quality and have the grit 
that big moments require. Just remember, whatever the day throws at you, comfort and confidence never 


waver, tradition never fades and every step you take in a good pair of boots, is a good step indeed. 


Find your pair of Tecovas and Walk Taller. 
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“!cameacross my first 


8 Finduson Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter @gardenandgun 


issue ina pocket-size 
grocery, a heartbeat 


away 


romthe 


Canadian border” 


COVER MODEL 

The recent cover for the Best of the 
Sporting South issue (October/Novem- 
ber 2020) takes my breath away. While 
llove the idea of your Good Dog Photo 
Contest for my own trio of Irish wolf- 
hounds, Ihave never seen amore magnif- 
icent photo ofa dog than that of Chesa, 
the German shorthaired pointer. Her 
stance shows every muscle and curve of 
her beautiful conformation, and herhead 
and softly veined ears are perfect.She 
may perform wonderfully as a bird dog, 
but she is an exquisite specimen of man’s 
best friend. Chesa’s cover photo 
isagrand champion winner. 


Katrina Neylon 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 


The German shorthaired pointer on the 
cover is beautiful, although I can’t ex- 
claim this in front of my border collie mix. 


Denise Holt 
Mount Juliet, Tennessee 


Your cover does a dishonor to our best 
friends. The absence ofacollarona 
sporting dog denotes nonownership. 
Ihave bird hunted for fifty years and 
have owned many deer hounds, water 
spaniels, and squirrel dogs, and none 
left the kennel without collars around 
their necks. 


Hiram Perkinson III 
Tarboro, North Carolina 


The editors respond: Chesa posed for the 
cover inside a photography studio, but 
when she’s in the field, she always wears 
acollar. 
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FAR AND WIDE 

Icame across my first issue of Garden 

& Gun inapocket-size grocery inatiny 
timber townin the farthest regions of 
Northeast Washington, a heartbeat 
away from the Canadian border. Inthese 
parts, ranchers raise cattle and sheep; 
farmers grow alfalfa and wheat; and 
hunters strive to put the bead on elk and 
wild turkeys. Imagine my surprise to find 
asophisticated East Coast magazine like 
G&G tucked between the Farmers’Alma- 
nac and Mother Earth News. | have since 
become an enthusiastic subscriber. 


Cathie E. West 
Colville, Washington 


When Garden & Gun first started, I’d 
plan totravel through the Charlotte 
airportjust sol could snagacopy and 
savor every article. 


Tracey Georgino 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


[don’t think we G&G readers say this 
enough, but the writers and voices 
becomea part of us after afew years. 
Thank you to the editors, photographers, 
illustrators, and writers who give of 
themselves in every issue. 


Joel Johnson 
Washington, D.C. 


MONUMENTAL FIGURES 

[really enjoyed learning more about 
the abolitionist John Brown, as wellas 
hearing actor Ethan Hawke’s commen- 
tary about playing him in the miniseries 
shot in Richmond (Interview, October/ 
November 2020). It’s been inspiring to 


see my city—one with so much painful 
history—come together, andI am hopeful 
for what the future brings. 


Traci Ford 
Richmond, Virginia 


Ienjoyed the interview with Ethan 
Hawke. I wasn’t aware of how diversely 
talented heis, andl enjoyed his take on 
John Brown. Y’all do the best interviews 
with such fascinating Southerners. 
Amy Liz Talley 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Pear] Fryar’s vision (Our Kind of 

Place, October/November 2020) has 
inspired many aweekend warrior. ! was 
fortunate to have spent time with him 
many years ago. 

Lyle Irish 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Pearl Fryar isa genuinely nice man, and 
his wife, Metra, was equally delightful 
every time we visited. His documentary, 
A Man Named Pearl, is wonderful. Heis 
ablessing. 


Jennifer Jones 
Prosperity, South Carolina 


SHARED EXPERIENCES 

Your October/November 2020 issue 
has me wanting to do things Ihave 
never done, with alonging that is almost 
painful: turkey huntingin Florida (“Boss 
Hen”), fly fishing in Slovenia (“The 

Alps on the Fly”), and sleeping all night 
in the dead of winter in a little boatin 
the marshes of South Carolina (“A Cut 
Above”). These stories are so rich and 
real, feel as though I am there. Thanks 
for taking us around the world during 
these most unusual times. 


Cindy Walker 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Ienjoyed reading “Beyond the Covey” 
(October/November 2020).I remember 
those days of wild quail, when they were 
nottoo hard to find. Those days of plen- 
tiful birds are long gone, except for those 
who candedicate good land and time to 
raising them. 


Craig Bannecke 
North Augusta, South Carolina 


Western North Carolina (Weekends, 
October/November 2020) is one ofthe 
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Le TERS 


most beautiful places on earth, I still 
feel like it’s where our family willend 
up—someday. 


Megan Tolliver 
Portland, Oregon 


T. Edward Nickens’s article “River of 
Roosters” (August/September 2020) 
was a trip down memory lane. My family 
used tofish the beautiful Satilla River 
with the Winge family. In the article’s 
photo of Dickie Winge holding an old 
picture, that’s my dad, Brownie, wearing 
atie, with Revenal Winge in front of their 
icehouse. Those two didn’t get cheated 
when it came to quality time fishing and 
hunting. They kept good bird dogs and 
good river skiffs and weren’t shy about 
using them. Our little part of the world 
has great people and was a wonderful 
place to grow up. 


Bennett MeNeal 


Beaufort, South Carolina 


{just read the Good Dog column by 
Melanie Paul (August/September 2020). 
In this stressful time of cringing at the 
news or harsh posts on social media, it 
made me stop and appreciate the good 
intentions of people. 


Stephanie Zebrowski 
Guilderland, New York 


RECIPE SUBSTITUTIONS 

The news that people actually smoke 
bologna(Tastemaker, October/Novem- 
ber 2020) makes me curious about 
smoked Spam. Not curious enough to 
eat it—just curious. How about smoking 
Viennasausages? 


Warren Strange 
Henderson, Tennessee 


Recipes are merely a suggestion to 

get you started. For the soup beans 
(Anatomy of a Classic, October/Novem- 
ber 2020), recommend adding abit of 
cumin, cilantro, and coriander, andacan 
of Ro-Tel or homemade salsa. 


Toni Lewis 
Fort Worth, Texas 


I’'mamolasses guy, but I donot discount 
my friends whouse sorghum (What’sin 
Season, October/November 2020). Their 
food rocks equally. 


Patrick Bruner 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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RAISING A GLASS TO JULIA 
AsIscrolledthrough my emails, Isaw the 
subject line “Remembering Julia Reed.” 
I prayed that my phone had cut off the 
remainder—“Remembering Julia Reed’s 
Rose Garden,” or “Fried Chicken,” or 
“Days in” any number of places or jobs 
inher past. read the email with tears in 
my eyes, [never met Julia, but I knew her 
through her words on your pages. 


Gail Hirte Zehner 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Julia Reed’s ability to nail a mood, atime, 
anda place was magical. Her wit and 
sense of fun were a much-needed delight 
and abalmtoaruffled soul. She was 
always freshly nostalgic, which may seem 
like an oxymoron, but she pulled it off. 
Carolyn Huber 


Nashville, Tennessee 


limagine Julia’s version of heavenisa 
road trip down Highway 61 through the 
Mississippi Delta witha good playlist and 
acocktail. Sounds like heaven to me, too. 


Nathan R. Cordle 
Santa Rosa Beach, Florida 


My first destination in the magazine has 
always been the High & the Low. Reading 
it felt as if] were back home, sitting on 
the porch with a Bloody, telling tales, and 
laughing with an old friend. know y’all 
will miss her. We all will. 


Candy Canzoneri 
Westerville, Ohio 


Apersonality like Julia Reed’s could only 
come from the South. 


Mike Grow 
Richmond, Virginia 


In her last column (October/November 
2020), Julia Reed called bars and restau- 
rants “beacons of light and life” that we 
need to keep alive. If only we could have 
kept her alive; she was abeacon of light 
and life. lhope G&G will update us on the 
charitable trust in her name. 


Trilby Idzerda 
Pineview, Georgia 


The Julia Evans Reed Charitable Trust 
supports some of Reed's favorite causes, 
including education and the arts in 
Mississippi. P.O. Box 1802, Greenville, MS 
38702-1802 
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WE ASKED... 
What’s your go-to 
holiday drink? 

On Facebook and inour 
Talk of the South newsletter, 


you shared your favorite 
ways totoast theseason. 


Bourbon apple cider carries me from 
the first tailgate of autumn through 
Christmas, when | pour anice Cham- 
pagne ina crystal flute. Anne S. 


Boiled custard doctored with ata- 
blespoon or two of Jack Daniel's. !am 
constantly explaining that it’s a sort 
of cooked eggnog. Lynne T. 


Hot spiked apple cider. 
Beth Cloer Welsh 


A Poinsettia: Champagne, cranberry 
juice, and Cointreau. Perfect for any 
holiday celebration. Lynn W. 


White Russians. 
Rhonda Weisgarber Jeffers 


Homemade eggnog with a little 
Southern Comfort init. Rhonda H. 


Hot buttered rum. Paul Hodo 


Coffee ice cream punch—especially 
when we're having warm Christmas 
weather as we often do. AnnB. 


Thanksgiving: rye old-fashioned. 
Christmas: Jack Daniel's eggnog. 
New Year's Eve: whatever is left 
over. Van H. 


ILLUSTRATION BY HAYDEN GOODMAN 
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Sample the best of NC just off 1-95. Plan your 
next road trip With a stay at America’s best exit 
Roanoke Rapids/Weldon! - Exit173.com 
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Set your GPS for Smithfield to visit the renown Ava Gardner 

Museum, home to an incredible collection of Hollywood 

ing Capital memorabilia on Ava's life and career. Also, don’t miss the 

outstanding savings at Carolina Premium Outlets for the 

HICKORY holidays, It’s easy to remember I-95, Exit 95! 
mo oa 
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www. VisitHickoryMetro.com 
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Relaxation and adventure await when you ViSIT 

travel back to Winston-Salem. Savor the H 

moment by dining at one of our eciectic Winston 
im clakwelocoleimiat-Malelan| o-meld dthe downtown eateries. creating your own Craft Salem. 

capin a simpler place ‘ Draft Craw, strolling our Downtown Arts District, ORTH CAROLINA 

or sampling award-winning wines from our 40+ 

nearby wineries. Raise a glass and look forward © 

to your Winston-Salem getaway. 


Plan your getaway at VisitWinstonSatem.com 


i) © NegBerv, www.VisitNewBern.com 





Do your part while you’re in North Carolina and keep your distance, wash your hands 
and wear a face covering. Visit CountOnMeNC.org. 
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An island this spectacular isn’t made overnight, it’s shaped over 
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tanding four feet eleven, with a drawl as thick as summer honey 
and awit as sharp as cucumber vine, the Tennessee-born writ- 
er, actor, and comedian Leslie Jordan is the people’s Truman 
Capote. A seasoned stage performer and raconteur famous for 
his zingers—no more so than during his Emmy-winning run as 
Beverley Leslie, Karen Walker’s prickly nemesis on Will & Grace— 
the sixty-five-year-old Jordan has recently stumbled into new 
renown thanks to aseries of viral lnstagram posts, many filmed 
while social distancing in his hometown of Chattanooga. His droll, Southern-camp 
takes garnered him more than five million followers in record time, leading to a book 
deal (his essay collection How Y’all Doing? comes out inthe spring) and splashy roles 
in several upcoming film and TV projects. “I just got off the phone with Lee Daniels. 
We’redoing a movie about Billie Holiday!” Jordan says excitedly. “My newseries, Call 
Me Kat, with Swoosie Kurtz and Cheyenne Jackson, is starting up. I’m so popular now! 
can’t get out the door. I’m like Lady Gaga! I mean, at my age, howcan youask for more?” 
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While staying home, you posted two 
Instagram videos a day for eighty days. 
Andall of asudden, Ihave people stopping 
me on the street! They tell me how much 
I have helped them during all this. They 
wanna hug me. People knew me from my 
TV roles, but I don’t think they knew me. 
People nowknow me for me. 


How does that make you feel? 

I’m proud Iwas able tohelp people through 
a really difficult time using nothing more 
than comedy, nothing more than just be- 
ing myself. My younger sisters are iden- 
tical twins, and it was always the two of 
them—then me. I just played on my own. | 
can spend days upon days alone. 


When did you realize you were funny? 
One day, I cameout of Sunday school—I was 
about seven. I was raised Southern Bap- 
tist. I’ve been baptized fourteen times—it 
just never took. [Laughs.] But I came out, 
stomped my foot, and told my daddy, “I’m 
not goin’ back. They laugh at me, that’s 
all they do, they just laugh at me.” And my 
daddy said, “You’ve been blessed, you’ve 
been given a gift, Leslie.” And he made me 
promise I’d never hide my light under a 
bushel, but always let it shine. 


Did you use humor as a coping device? 
Oh yes. I honed my comedy skills to keep 
the bullies at bay. You learn to be funny. I 
have to watch that as an adult, becauseit’s 
adefense mechanism. If [don’t want youto 
get close tome, !’ll get youto laugh, and be 
tellin’ stories. [have to say to myself, Calm 
down, Leslie’s enough, youdon't have totell 
story after story. 
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Where do you think the peculiar 
Southern sense of humor comes from? 
We gatheralotinthe South. That’s the ba- 
sis of it all. Our humor is not really jokes, 
it’s character driven, it’s storytelling. It’s 
“You’re never gonna believe what hap- 
pened and Lord, Lord, Lord and then she 
cameinhereandlololoandlalala.” Noseg- 
ue or anything. [Laughs.] Youjust launch. 


What tethers natives to the South? 

We’re always going back. 

Our roots just call us. The last time I was 
back in Tennessee, we were hunkered 
down. My mother has a yard and a porch 
swing where I could sit outside. I’m lucky 
lhave a mother still who loves 
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Dixon.” [Laughs.]Then they hired alinguist 
and she got ugly. She said, “Mr, Jordan, 
feather doesn’t have four syllables.” Yes, it 
does: fay-a-ther-er. 


When were you able to fully embrace 
who youare? 

It was such a journey. I was on Caroline in 
the City, newly sober—I’m in recovery for 
twenty-three years from drugs and alco- 
hol. I called my spiritual adviser and asked 
his advice. “Where do I fit in here?” And 
he said, “I think that what you should do, 
Leslie, is show up to be of loving service.” 
AndIthought, This isa bunch ofpabulum. 
[Laughs.] But | started applying that. And 
directors use me over and over again. Be- 
cause] showup, I’montime, I’mof service. 
When I first got to Hollywood, I wanted to 
be a gay Hugh Hefner. | wanted to havea 
house in the Hollywood Hills with seven 
beautiful boys, like Hugh Hefner used to 
have all those blondes living with him. I 
wanted to give brunches where every- 
body’d come up to my house. The other 
day I thought, /f that were my life, I'd kill 
myself. (Laughs. ] 


What advice would you give to other 
people finding their way? 

When! first got into recovery, someone I 
was talkin’ tosaid, “Leslie, youneed towrite 
this, and put it on the wall: What you think 
of meisnoneof my business.” I said, “What 
do you mean? We’re people 


to cook for me. The best beef ance eee es pleasers inthis business. | have 
stew you have ever tasted, with Jordan's Southern to worry about not only you, 
thin, tiny cornbread that she _ bonafides. but the neighbors, everybody 


fries and you crumble in your 

bowl. In the summertime, my mother will 
make a big pot of pinto beans with a hunk 
of fatback in it. 


What’s themost Southern thing 

about you? 

Probably my accent. I have two accents. I 
have Southern, and I have gay. I open my 
mouth and fifty yards of purple chiffon 
come rattling out. When | first got to Hol- 
lywood, I tried to get rid of my Southern ac- 
cent and! couldn’t.1 remember they hired 
metoplaythisspace barterer on Star Trek: 
Voyager. They put me in forty prosthetic 
pieces, fake contact lenses, fake teeth, a 
five-hour makeup job, and I paraded onthe 
set, delivered my first line, and theyjust fell 
on the floor. The director said, “You have 
toget [your character] north of the Mason- 


at the church.” But that was 
probably the best advice I ever got. What 
youthink of meis none of my business. |can 
honestly say that at sixty-five years old, I 
amonehundred percent comfortable with 
who I am, what I am. And how that hap- 
penedis just alot ofyears and alot ofwork. 
I finally decided I’m a marketable package 
as is, four foot eleven and such a Southern 
character. 


You’ve always delivered joy. 

Iwas born with a large capacity for happi- 
ness. Also, | was raised right, I was brought 
upright. But [work at it too. Is there mean- 
ness and ugliness and homophobia in the 
world? Absolutely. But you gotta remem- 
ber, people are out there just doing the 
best they canwith thelight they havetosee 
with, honey. © 
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hat used to be a bog, and that used to be 
abog, and that,” JJ Apodaca says, point- 
ing to neatly mowed ditches as we wind 
through the rural valleys of the Southern 
Blue Ridge Mountains in his field truck. To 
the casual observer, the landscape looks... 
normal, dotted with farmhouses andlive- 
stock. But not if you’re a bog turtle. 

“Historically, before these valleys were drained for 
agriculture, this landscape would have been covered 
in bogs,” Apodaca says. As I learn later when I walk 
through one, bogsin this part of the country are grassy, 
flooded meadows fed by springs. They’re muddy, a 
little treacherous to cross if you don’t know where to 
step, and home to the smallest and rarest turtle in 
North America. 

Not that anyone would know it. You could tramp 
through abog a hundred times over and never see one. 
Bog turtles are tiny—quarter-sized as babies, about 
four inches longas adults—and they burrowinthe mud 
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Hope in the Bog 


IN THE NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS, 
BIOLOGISTS WORK TO GIVE NORTH AMERICA’S TINIEST 
AND RAREST TURTLE A FIGHTING CHANCE 
By Lindsey Liles 


and thickrushes. To find them, Apodacaandhis team 
of biologists use broom handles to gently poke through 
vegetation and muck—“just listening for that thunk.” 
Since 2014, Apodaca, a biologist and geneticist 
basedin Ashevilleand thedirector of conservation and 
science at the Amphibian and Reptile Conservancy, has 
been on a mission to drag the Southern population of 
bog turtles back from the edge of extinction. It’s no 
easy task. Everything seems to be working against the 
turtles, from their own biology (females take five toten 
years to mature and then lay only two or three eggs per 
clutch) to the loss and fragmentation of their habitat 
to, perhaps most gravely, the threat of poachers. Being 
tiny and impossibly cute is not advantageous when it 
comes totheillegal pet trade. For that reason, research- 
ers keep these locations aclosely guarded secret. 
Though once extending from upstate New York to 
Georgia, precious few of these bogs remain, and even 
fewer that sustain viable breeding populations. “There 
are bogs with one or twoturtles, but these individuals 





“Incredibly 
few people 
have seena bog 
turtle hatchling 
in the wild,” 
Apodaca tells 
meas we arrive 
atone ofthe 
secret bog sites 
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From left: Four 

baby bog turtles 
await their workups 
by researchers; 

JJ Apodaca searches 
the muck. 
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are like relics, ghosts,” says Apodaca’s colleague Mike 
Knoerr, of Asheville-based Tangled Bank Conserva- 
tion. “If they can’t pass on their genes, they are, in ef- 
fect, dead to the population,” 

In spite of all these headwinds, today is a cause for 
celebration. We’re here in late summer to survey the 
baby turtles, who are emerging from their eggs after 
three months of incubation. “Incredibly few people 
have seen a bog turtle hatchlingin the wild,” Apodaca 
tellsmeas we arrive at one of the secret bog sites. Team 
members interfere with the turtles aslittleas possible. 
They allow them to lay their eggs, then painstakingly 
search for the nests andbuildamesh cage around each 
tokeep predators out. 

At the first nest we visit, Apodaca pulls the mesh 
away and sifts under the grasses, Sure enough, he pulls 
out a hatchling. It isn’t shy. The turtle cranes its neck 
and clambers across Apodaca’s gloved handas he ex- 
tricates its two siblings with his free hand. They look 
like the adults in perfect miniature, with a distinctive 
splash oforangeontheneck. Thediscarded eggshells 
are oblong, no bigger than half the size of your thumb, 
and sliced into neat ribbons by the babies’ egg tooth, 
actuallyasharpscale specially grown for that purpose. 
“They don’t hatch allat once,” Apodacaexplains, “and 
may not leave the little patch they were born in for 
weeks.” Each turtle is equipped with a yolk sac on the 
underside ofits shell to feed it in the egg andin the first 
days after hatching. Wecheckevery nest atthe site so 
the team can “work up” the hatchlings—that is, mea- 
sure, weigh, and markeach onebynotching the shell (it 
doesn’t hurt them, Apodaca explains—it’s like clipping 
a fingernail) before releasing them back into the bog. 

When not surveying baby turtles, Apodaca works 
year-round with a number of partners (the Turtle 
Survival Alliance, Defenders of Wildlife, andthe North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission, to name a 
few) to secure grants fora variety of initiatives, includ- 
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ing projects tocreate passages for turtlesunder roads, 
analyze genetic diversity in existing populations, and 
restore and maintain habitat. The Nature Conservan- 
cyowns several of the bogs we visit. Others are on land 
held by individuals. Apodacais now applying forafed- 
eral grant funded by the Farm Bill that would providea 
financial incentive to farmers to manage their land in 
ways friendly to bog turtles. Thishas been asuccessful 
model for species including hellbenders, sage grouse, 
and quail. Andas Knoerr explains, bog habitatis suit- 
able for cow pasture at certain times of the year, with 
cows taking on the role of other long-gone herbivores 
like mastodons by grazing the bogs down and breaking 
up the soil, which helps create nesting habitat. 

Oncetheturtles are worked up, it’s time forrelease. 
Apodaca carries afew of the hatchlings—tucked in his 
shirt pocket—and kneels to place themwithin asection 
of the bog protected by anelectric fence. He parts the 
rushes to reveal a patch of green moss and digs a hole 
foreach hatchling with his hands. Weleave them there, 
hidden by the vegetation and mud, and an hour later, 
they’re gone. 

Afterwe peel off our waders and make our way down 
meandering two-lanes, Apodaca explains that biolo- 
gists still have much to learn about bog turtles: How 
many hatchlings make it to adulthood? What factors 
affect that number, and howcan they best manage the 
habitat to produce thriving populations? But with so 
many challenges facing the turtles, I ask, is there real- 
ly much hope for them? “Yes,” Apodaca says without 
hesitation. “There isa hanging-on chance we can save 
them, with the right partnerships, funding, and public 
support. I have to believe that, or ] wouldn’t do all of 
this. These turtles have lived here for millions ofyears, 
andI’libedamnedifwelet them goextinct right under 
our noses.” fi 
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of the quarter-sized 
hatchlings. 
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What's Shakin’? 


EARTHQUAKES, EQUINERCISING, AND MUSCLE SHOALS 


By Guy Martin 


Thank God, we don’t have to worry about 
earthquakes, too. Or do we? 

You’d think the Appalachians being 480 million years 
old would mean the Southland would be spared the 
tectonic slippage, mudslides, and the like that our 
Californiabrethren so grittily endure. But it seems the 
bottom of the North American plate that underlies the 
South is literally falling away, in super slo-mo, and, in 
addition to enlivening the seismic activity of the Pied- 
mont, the destination of that rock is resolutely down 
to the molten core. The upside: This wholly natural 
process provides much-needed doomsday fodder to 
the South’s fire-and-brimstone preachers for their 
scary-ass Visions of us all inevitably falling into the fi- 
ery abyss, Because we’re actually doing that, albeit in 
million-year geophysical increments. Those preachers 
clustered around the recent quake epicenterin North 
Carolinaand Virginia can nowrally their congregations 
with real Revelation-level hellfire, at least until climate 
change beats that vision of Armageddon by moving 
the Atlantic Seaboard to, you know, Cashiers. At that 
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@ Have a burning question? Email editorial@gardenandgun.com 


point, they’ll have to swap the narrative with that of 
Noah, but by all means, until you see shrimp boats 
working out of Asheville, feel freeto fret about quakes. 


Tips for exercising your horse in winter? 
Maintaining the fitness of any damn thing—dog, boat, 
the Constitution—takes immense work. Our equine 
companions require close care in the colder months, 
as they can fall into the same layabout holiday rut so 
tempting for their riders, minus the endless Macaulay 
Culkinvs.the robbers reruns, the parade of cakes, and 
whatnot. You may be down from working your quar- 
ter horse, foxhunter, whatever—anything but aracing 
Thoroughbred, which requires other methods—four or 
five times per week to twice now? Up that. Now: Did you 
clip the winter coat or let its freak flag fly? Ifthe former, 
you’llneed blankets forthe postworkout hot-walking. If 
youdon'’t clip, you’ll be doing beaucoup hot-walking to 
dry out sweat lying under the coat. You know this, but 
your drills should bring vigor, changing leads and pat- 
terns, but for God’s sake, start slowly and taper off that 
way. You want your athletes to engage their toplines, 
the muscles that run down the spine from the withers 
and fan out overthehips tothe croup. They don’t have 
to pick up and prance like Lipizzans; rather, you want 
to keep them entertained—bringing wit in their lin- 
gua franca will help them want to do things with you. 
That’Ilturn any hard, cold workout into a breeze. 


What is itabout songs recorded in Muscle Shoals? 
Nestled in Alabama’s cotton country in a bend of the 
Tennessee River, Muscle Shoals has long served as 
a white-hot crucible of the American songbook. The 
town is six hundred times smaller than New York City, 
yet its studios Florence Alabama Music Enterprises, 
a.k.a. FAME Studios, and Muscle Shoals Sound Studio 
have laid down some of the most important tracks of 
thelast six decades fromamost eclectic artisticroster: 
Wilson Pickett, Bob Dylan, Aretha Franklin, Bob Seger, 
Percy Sledge, Rod Stewart, Etta James, Joe Cocker, the 
Oak Ridge Boys, the Tams, Duane and Gregg Allman, 
John Prine, and not least, the Rolling Stones, who re- 
corded “Brown Sugar,” “Wild Horses,” and “You Gotta 
Move” there in three days in 1969. Producer Rick Hall 
cofounded FAME Publishing in 1959; the Swampers, 
his former session musicians, opened Muscle Shoals 
Sound Studio a decade later. Duane Allman, a 1960s 
session guitarist for Hall, backed up Pickett and Frank- 
lin. The singers’ record company, Atlantic, asked Hall 
whothe guitarist was. Hall said: “Somehippie cat who’s 
been living in our parking lot,’ which Allman hadin fact 
been doing, in atent. Keith Richards best summed up 
Muscle Shoals’ soulful oasis: “Those sessions were as 
vital to me as any I’ve ever done. 1 mean, all the other 
stuff we did—Beggars Banquet, ‘Gimme Shelter, ‘Street 
Fighting Man, ‘Jumpin’ Jack Flash’—I’ve always won- 
dered that if we had cut them at Muscle Shoals, if they 
might have been alittle bit funkier.” © 
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Jumping the Rails 


CHASING MARSH HENS AND 
MEMORIES ON THE FALL FLOOD TIDE 


By Roger Pinckney 
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aybreak, no wind, me and Travers on 
the end of the dock, eyeing the flood 
tide, rising now to brimming full, only 
the very tips of spartinacanes showing 
above thewater, like the faintest green 
and golden fuzz upon a mirror of the 
sky. Little jewel cedar marshland hum- 
mocks set here and there, like emer- 
alds in a fine filigree of creeks and rivulets, stretching 
off toward Savannah and beyond. 
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This land! love onthe new moon. Indians called the 
moons as they would, the Geese-Going Moon, or the 
Green Corn Moon, dependent on the run of the sea- 
sons. Herein the South Carolina Lowcountry, we do the 
same. As fall arrives, so too do the Marsh Hen Moons, 
withaseason offand ontillearly December, new moons 
and full, Marsh Hen Moonsall. 

The marsh hen, the clapper rail, Rallus crepitans, is 
abird of tidal marshes from New Yorkto down around 
Florida, into the Gulf Coast and Caribbean. At low tide, 


Arail hunter takes 
aim inan open pocket 
ofa tidal marsh. 





bend eedeudentennes 





Cedric Angeles 








you may hear them cackle but never see them. On a 
normal high tide, you might catch a fleeting glimpse. 
Butinthe great rush of full- and new-moon water, they 
hunker in whatlittle cover they find, smallish clumpsof 
spartina and black needlerush. Two hunters in alight 
skiff, one with the gun, the other at the oars or push 
pole, no mechanical propulsion allowed, not evenasail. 
Nose theskiffintothe scant cover, and thebirds erupt 
cackling and flapping like pheasant on Xanax. Youcan 
get by without a dog, but add a Lab ora Boykin tothe 
boat for retrieving duty and you'll be glad youhave one. 

“Train upachild inthe way he should go,” the Good 
Book says, “and when heis old, he will not depart from 
it.” Brothers and sisters, ] may have strayed, seduced 
by Argentine doves and sullied by spur-winged geese 
along the Great Zambezi. My vest has hung sinfully 
heavy with Georgia quail, and I blush to mention the 
ruffed grouse upon the hills of Minnesota, where the 
rippling waters fall. But | kept to my raisings. And now, 
longinthetooth andshort ontime,abitwobblyinwalk, 
Iwas fixing to get after those humble birds again. 

Travers. I had hollered him up. He was an outfitter 
onHilton Head—live bait, deep-searods and reels, plus 
some mighty fine shotguns. 

“Hey Travers, we got us anew moon coming. Let’s 
get aftersomemarsh hens!” 

“Marshhens? I haven’t done thatin years. What shall 
Ibring?” 

“You gota.410?” 

Hedid. 

“Bring it. And snag some shells, seven and a half 
shot. ’mrunning low.” 

He had a .410 indeed, an eye-popping L. C. Smith. 
Singletrigger, ejectors, swirly walnut, swirlier engrav- 
ing with gold inlays, one of the highest grades. If you 
want to ask what it might be worth, you really don’t 
need toknow. 

“Uh, Travers, maybe we ought to leave this in the 
house? I’d hate to go swimming with it.” 

“I’dhateto goswimming after it. Maybe you're right.” 

I slid it under my bed and came back with my own 
A10,a Common As Dirt-grade Ithaca, and we cast off 
and headed for the birds. We’d have acouple of hours 
of good gunning before the falling water drove us out 
of the marsh. 


$0 THIS IS HOW 1 CAME UP. PAPPY BUILT DOCKS AND SEA- 
walls and bridges for aliving. He cussed the wind and he 
cussed the tides and he cussed his deckhands, whom 
he dearly loved. When he used up all the cuss words 
in English, he learned a little Yiddish so he could keep 
cussing and not repeat himself. Come weekends, Pap- 
py was about cussed down to nothing, and you could 
not get him into a fishing boat or a gunning skiff fora 
salary. He’dspring mefrom school for acouple of deer 
drives each season, grand affairs with double guns, 
buckshot, horses and hounds, and extravagant field 
lunches under the spreading oaks, where deer were 


quartered and lots were drawn so everybody went 
homewith meat. But the wing shooting I hadtolearnall 
by myself. And marsh hens madesomefineschooling— 
lazy fliers with a generous bag limit, and the shot-slap 
on the water made misses easy to correct. 

Lean times weate them cause wehad to. Though not 
reputed as fine table fare, they can be made right en- 
joyable. Soak overnight in salt water, the secondnight 
in buttermilk, dredge ’em in seasoned flour, fry em up 
inbacondrizzlings, simmer’em in black pepper gravy 
tillthe meat falls off the bones, and serve oversteamed 
rice or mashed potatoes. 

In fatter days they were likethe flatbread and bitter 
herbs of Passover, like the collards and hoppin’ John 
on New Year’s Day, without which the cow and well 
might run dry, the chickens might stop laying. Youate 
them because you were supposed to and claimed to 
likethem, evenif you did not. 


ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO THE MARSH FLATS, TRAVERS 
swapped oars forapush pole, thesamekindthecatch- 
and-release sports use for tailing redfish. There’s a 
rhythm to it. Get itright and youcan make a light skiff 
throwawake. Into the first clump, nothing, but out the 
other side, birds took flight froma floating rick of dead 
spartina. I doubled, twoshots,two birds. [took thepole, 
hetookthegun, and we found thenext birds. They blew 
out from under scrub palmettos on the flooded edge of 
abrushy hummock, another double. 

And soit went. 

Fifteen birds intoit, the sun was way up the east and 
the tide dropping fast. Travers wiped his brow, leaving 
abroad stripe of mudacross his forehead. “Howmany 
of these things you want to clean?” 

“I reckon we got enough,” I said. “No sense in being 
hoggish.” 

“I damn sure don’t want to get stuck out here till 
the evening flood.” 

“Time and tide wait for no man,” I said. 

Back on the dock, the ocean-bound water gurgling 
around the pilings, I fetched up two buckets, filled 
one with seawater. We skinned and gutted the birds, 
butchered birds into the bucket of water, feathers and 
entrailsinto the other. Acouple of crab pots out there, 
rusty but serviceable. | loaded the bait baskets with the 
shuckings, and the pots hit the water with asatisfying 
hiss. Few blue crabs off my dock, but the stone crabs 
were as plentiful as the birds. If a man goes hungry 
round here, it’s his own fault. Duck season was com- 
ing upand deer season just opened, butit was stilltoo 
buggy to get inthe woods. 

“How many of these birds you want?” |asked. 

“You keep ’em,” he said, “but I'll come by tomorrow 
for some crab.” 

“You got it!” 

We shook hands, both of ours pretty well smeared 
up by then. “And don’t forget that shotgun.” 

Hedidn’t. 8 
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A Deeper South 


NOW ENTERING ITS THIRD SEASON, 
TRUESOUTH BRINGS A NUANCED TASTE 
OF THE REGION TO TV SCREENS 


By Nic Brown 


ohn T. Edgeand Wright Thompson are lost. 
For almostan hour now they and their direc- 
tor, Tim Horgan, have been driving around 
the Edisto River not far from Bowman, South 
Carolina, peering out the window. 
“Is that it?” Thompson asks. 
Nope. It’s just another sandy cut-through. 
They’re on the hunt for Squirrel Road, 
a dirt lane where they were told they might find some 
old fish camps, and even though they’re following 
written directions—scrawled onto the top of a Styro- 
foam take-out box by a cook they just met in Orange- 
burg—Squirrel Road has yet to appear. No one seems 
tooconcerned, though, because for Edge and Thomp- 
son, cocreators of the food and culture show True- 
South—which will begin airing its third season on the 
SEC Network andits parent company, ESPN, this win- 
ter—getting lost inthe Southis part of the process. 

“Making this showgives me permission to wander,” 
says Edge, TrueSouth’s host as well as a four-time 
James Beard Award-winning writer and Garden &Gun 
contributing editor. “Before, I was just one guy witha 
notepad, but now we’rea team of wanderers.” 

The SEC Network picked up TrueSouth in 2018 
after Edge and Thompson, a senior writer for ESPN, 
dreamed up the show over cheeseburgers at Handy 
Andy, acounter-service restaurant in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, where both live. “It’s a tight formula,” Edge says. 
“We pick two restaurantsin one place, set them incon- 
versation with each other, and in doing so tell a story 


about that place andin turn about the South.” 

Froma Greek restaurant in Bessemer, Alabama, to 
a Peruvian café inside a gas stationin Athens, Georgia, 
Edge and Thompson have used this formula to explore 
distinctive corners of local food cultures throughout 
the region and—more important to the soul of the 
show—howthose restaurants and the people working 
in them inform their larger communities. 

“It’s a thought experiment about the South,” says 
Thompson, reflecting the unrelenting curiosity at the 
heart of TrueSouth, atrait that setsit apart from other 
shows that have covered similar geographic turf. 

“Over along period of time, alot of TV shows have 
gotten the South wrong,” Edge says, emphasizing what 
hesees asatroubling pattern ofromanticizing the re- 
gion’s past. Not only does this exercise do the Southa 
disservice, he argues, but it also misses the most vital 
characteristics of the region today. “On TrueSouth, 
we’renot trying to preserve anything,” hesays. “We’re 
just trying to catch it in motion. To make a document 
of the South in real time.” 

In addition to aconsistent focus on the South’s im- 
migrant cultures and thedynamic ways they continue 
to shape the region, local musical acts often make ap- 
pearances, including Alabama’s St. Paul &the Broken 
Bones, and this season, the South Carolina band Ranky 
Tanky. And while the show has always had what Edge 
calls a“handmade’” quality, the newest seasonis more 
personal than ever, in part because of the pandemic 
and the increase in home cooking that resulted. This 
is why they’re looking for Squirrel Road. 

“It’s this mythical thing in my family,” Edge says of 
the catfish stew he remembers his mother cooking in 
afish campjust like the ones he’s seeking out, andhe’s 
determined to shoot an episode in whichheremakesit. 

“There it is!” one of them finally says. 

Sure enough, a sign at the edge of a dirt lane reads 
SQUIRREL ROAD. It looks like just an opening into a 
bundle of scraggly live oaks, a path to the unknown. 
Perfect. They turn onto it at once, raising asmall dust 
cloud, and barrel into the haze. @ 
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“We're 
not trying 
to preserve 
anything. 
We’rejust 
trying tocatch 
itin motion. 
Tomakea 
document 
of the South in 
realtime” 
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From left: Fisherman 
Sam Gamble; John T. 
Edge looksonasa 
catfish gets its close- 
up; atree house on the 
Edisto River. 
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Past Perfect 


DANIELLE EVANS’S STUNNING NEW 


COLLECTION DEFTLY WRESTLES WITH 
HISTORY AND TRUTH 
By Jonathan Miles 


assie Jacobs, the narrator of the titular 

novella at the heart of Danielle Evans’s 

\_ astonishing second collection, The Office 

of Historical Corrections, works as a field 

_ agentforthe Institute of Public History,a 

s fictional federal agency “devoted to mak- 

ingthetruth soaccessibleand appealing” 

that it cannot be ignored. Cassie’s joben- 

tails roaming Washington, D.C., insearch of historical 

inaccuracies: abakery hawking aJuneteenthcakeasa 

way tocelebrate the anniversary of the Emancipation 

Proclamation, forinstance (“it actually recognizes the 

date slaves in Texas learned they were free,” she tells 

the bakery owner), or the oft-misconstrued origin of 

the architectural descriptor brutalist. (Cassie would 

have you knowit derives from brut, part of the French 

term for rawconcrete, and not from brutality.) Armed 

with a handheld printer, she churns out stickers cor- 

recting falsities, ornamenting the nation’s capital with 

Post-it notes of truth asa “solution for decades of bad 
information and bad faith use of it.” 

Danielle Evans doesn’t traffic in bad information 
or bad faith. What her keen and bracing stories con- 
vey, instead, is the best kind of information: the “truth 
that reality obscures,” to crib a line from the author 
Jessamyn West. Evans, a thirty-seven-year-old Vir- 
ginia native, does two things spectacularly well. First, 
she takes heed of just about everything. As though 
equipped with sociocultural X-ray vision, she is pre- 
ternaturally alert to all the trenchant details and sig- 
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nifiers of the Now. Nothing escapes her notice, from 
the smell of a frazzled mother on a Greyhound bus 
(“cigarette smoke and chocolate milk”) to the way so 
many people these days devote themselves to “prac- 
ticing being famous.” Good fiction, Ralph Ellison once 
noted, “ismade of whatis real, and reality is difficult to 
comeby,.” Difficult in Ellison’s time, and exponentially 
more soinours. But Evans sees through the murk and 
mendacity. She writes with halogen fog lights. 

Second, she floors the pedal. Her narratives move 
with an urgency rarein contemporary fiction, whereso 
many stories get gummed up in traffic just shy of the 
exit for Quiet Epiphany. Take that title novella, for in- 
stance. Rather than turningits timely and prickly con- 
ceit intoaplayroom for satire, Evans usesit instead as 
the base for an ostensibly oldfangled detective story— 
Cassie travels to the Midwest to verify a sign memo- 
rializing the 1937 murder of a small town’s sole Black 
resident, who, as Cassie discovers, wasn’t actually mur- 
dered—that morphs into adevastating exploration of 
racial injustice and racial violenceandthecorrections 
so overdue in America. Its effect isnot brut but brutal. 
It’s as potent astoryas I’ve encountered in years. 

Evans’s short stories move with similar verve. One 
involves a hunt for arunaway groom; another pairs a 
young female drug courier with an abandoned toddler. 
In “Boys Go to Jupiter,” a college student’s life seems 
upended when asnapshot of her wearing a Confeder- 
ate flag bikini goes viral and sparks campus outrage. 
But Evans, again, isn’t content with satire or commen- 
tary or dispatches from the front lines. She swims 
deep, submerging herself in the student’s history, to 
show us, wrenchingly, a life that had already been up- 
ended. It’s no coincidence that acharacter in another 
story has atattoo reminiscent of a Faulkner line: The 
pastisn’t dead. It isn’t even past. The sticky residue of 
history—public and private—is smeared through these 
stories. It snags some characters like flypaper. Others 
rebel at the tendency for memory, as Mario Vargas 
Llosa wrote, to rearrange the past to fit the present. 
And still others can only roll their eyes. A young Black 
woman working at akitschy, almost-to-scalereplicaof 
the Titanicasks why she, unlikethe white employees, is 
never cast as aprincess when the ship hosts birthday 
parties. Her supervisor mumbles something about 
historical accuracy. “We’d hate for the six-year-olds 
having tea parties on the Titanic,” comes her acid re- 
tort, “to get the wrong idea about history.” 

“You have no idea how much you take for granted,” 
a Black mother tells her daughter the first time the 
daughter brings home a white friend. “But she was 
wrong about that,” the daughter, Evans’s narrator, 
says. “You take nothing for granted when the price 
of it is etched across the face of the person you love 
the most, when you are born into a series of loans and 
knowyouwillneverbe upto thecost of thedebt.” Evans 
takes nothing for granted, either. The Office of Histori- 
cal Correctionsstings, startles, sings, and astounds. & 





The Stuff 
of Legend 


Secrets spillin 
abourbon family 
tell-all 


“Being with Julian,’ i.e., 
Julian P. Van Winkle lll, 
whose bourbon “Pap- 
py” you might have 
heard about, “made 
me think about craft 
in America,’ writes the 
Mississippi-based 
journalist Wright 
Thompson in his new 
book, Pappyland: 
AStory of Family, 
Fine Bourbon, and 
the Things That 

Last (Penguin Press). 
Over the years spent 
reporting onthe Van 
Winkles, Thompson 
pondered not only 
theirimpeccable 
talents, but also their 
sense of fun, as when 
they sneak the good 
stuff into the Kentucky 
Oaks by pouring it 
into aSeven Seas 
salad dressing bottle. 
Thompson's time with 
them raised questions 
about his own family, 
revealing how ambi- 
tioncandrawboth 
light and darkness, 
and how some of the 
greatest stories ever 
told are just perfectly 
aged, delicious myths. 
—CJLotz 
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From top: Carter 
joins Willie Nelson 
onstage in 1980; the 
president and First 
Lady, Rosalynn, ata 
concert on the White 
House lawn; Gregg 
Allman performs ata 
campaign fundraiser 
in Atlanta in 1976. 


MUSIC 


Rocking the 
White House 


JIMMY CARTER, THE ALLMAN BROTHERS, 
AND THE POWER OF MUSIC TAKE 
CENTER STAGE IN A NEW DOCUMENTARY 


By Matt Hendrickson 


n1976, Jimmy Carter stood behind the podium 
at the Democratic National Convention in New 
York City and put forth a message of hope toa 
country still reeling from the effects of Water- 
gate, Richard Nixon’s resignation, and the Viet- 
nam War. “Ihave never had more faith in Ameri- 
cathan!dotoday,” hesaid. “Wehavean America 
that, in Bob Dylan’s phrase, is busy being born, 
not busy dying.” 

Politicians don’t typically quote rock stars, but 
dropping Dylan’s name in front of a nationwide au- 
dience was perfectly in line with Carter, who not only 
admired musicians but alsoconsidered some of them 
close friends, including Dylan, Willie Nelson, and Gregg 
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Allman. Those ties are at the center of the poignant 
new documentaryJimmy Carter Rock & RollPresident 
(airing in Januaryon CNN andavailablefor streaming 
now), a touching love letter that explores how musi- 
cians played akeyrolein getting a peanut farmer from 
South Georgia into the White House, as wellas Carter’s 
belief in the power of music to bring people together 
and create change. 

That the story is told by two natives of the South 
makes it even more impactful. Director Mary Whar- 
ton—who wona Grammy in 2004. for Sam Cooke: Leg- 
end,adocumentary on the soul singer—hails from Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, and producer Chris Farrell grew up 
in Jacksonville. Both had bohemian childhoods. Whar- 
ton’s father, whoworked on theCarter film’s score, is a 
musician (known in the North Florida music scene as 
the Sauce Boss for his side gig of making homemade 
hot sauce), and Farrell’s mother was a social worker 
and civil rights activist who married aBlack man when 
Farrell wasachildin the early seventies. “Growing upin 
the South at that time was difficult,” Farrell says. “But 
Mary and I shared the same Southern sensibility that 
continues to this day.” 

Documentaries are frequently passion projects. 
They can take years to make, with often shaky financ- 
ing. Rock & Roll President was no different, and com- 
pounding those headaches, Farrell was a first-time 
film producer. “Ihad no idea what I was doing,” he says 
with a laugh. “People who do this for a living told me, 


Fromtop; Courtesy of the Jimmy Carter Presidential Library (2); photo by Charles Rafehoon, oourtesy of Not Just Peanuts LLC 
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From top: Dolly 
Parton visits with 

the president duringa 
White House luncheon 
forcountry music per- 
formers in 1979; Dizzy 
Gillespie (center) 
brings Carter onstage 
atone of the White 
House concerts. 


‘Never put in yourown money’ But nobody knew whol! 
was, so of course | did.” Originally, Farrell had met with 
some Atlanta businessmen about trying to make an 
Allman Brothers documentary, and one of the poten- 
tial bankrollers, Todd Smith, began telling him stories 
about Carter and his relationship with the Allmans, 
who befriended him when he was governor of Georgia 
(replacing staunch segregationist Lester Maddox) and 
held fundraising concerts during his presidential cam- 
paign. As Carter says in the film, “The Allman Brothers 
helped put me in the White House by raising money 
when I didn’t have any money.” 

Farrell walked out of the meeting knowing that 
there was more to tell about Carter’s love of music. 
“This story was hiding in plain sight,” he says. “Noone 
had done the legwork. President Carter’s knowledge 
of music is incredible: jazz, country, gospel. And it’s 
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authentic. Hedidn’t use musicasa political ploy to get 
the young vote.” 

Carter himself ended up sitting for two hour-long 
sessions at his homein Plains, Georgia, and at the Car- 
ter Center in Atlanta, and the film deftly weaves his 
words with footage from his timein Georgia politics all 
the way through his presidency. It also includes origi- 
nalinterviews with Dylan (nosmalltasksecuring that), 
Nelson, Rosanne Cash, Nile Rodgers, Garth Brooks, 
Trisha Yearwood, Chuck Leavell, and even Bono of U2, 
who was inspired by Carter during the band’s forma- 
tive days in Ireland. 

Another treatis the footage from the concerts Car- 
ter held on the South Lawn of the White House, wheth- 
erwith Nelson, pianist Vladimir Horowitz, or jazz great 
Dizzy Gillespie (who hauled the president onstage to 
sing “Salt Peanuts”). And he always made sure to in- 
clude members of the opposition on the carefully com- 
posed guest lists. “They were wonderful social events, 
but they werealsoamagnificent tool,” says James Free, 
aliaison to Congress under Carter. 

During the course of filming, Wharton was struck 
bythe loyalty Carter showed to his friends, even during 
the lowest of times. Not long after Allman had testi- 
fied in a cocaine trial, he and his then-wife, Cher, were 
guests at the inaugural ball at the White House. “For 
most public servants, that’s political suicide,” Whar- 
ton says. “But Gregg was his friend and he wanted to 
support him.” Ifthere is a thread running through the 
film that transcends music, it is showing Carter as a 
man of principles with a strong moral compass that 
guided his time in office. One of the film’s most reso- 
nant moments takes place at the start of his inaugu- 
ration speech, when Carter turnsto President Ford and 
thanks him for what he did to “heal our land.” It was 
never the filmmakers’ intention to make comparisons 
tothe present day, butrathertoshinealight onalesser- 
known side of Carter and the role of music during a 
time of change. 

After editing the film, Farrell and Wharton traveled 
to Plains to show Carter and his family—including his 
wife, Rosalynn, son Chip, and daughter, Amy—the final 
cut, followed by alunch of pimento cheese sandwiches 
and barbecueat the Buffalo Café, During the viewing at 
thelocal high school, Carter beckoned for Whartonto 
sit next to him. “Hehad areputation for being astickler 
for details, like he would correct the grammar on White 
House memos,” she says. “It was so nerve-racking. 
Whatif we had gotten something wrong?” Instead, he 
said he wouldn’t have changed a thing. “I knew based 
ontheir love of music, faith, determination, and South- 
ern roots that Chris and Mary were right to tell this 
story,” Carter tells Garden & Gun. 

“We always think of him as the square with the car- 
digan sweater,” Farrell says. “But he was very rock 
and roll in the sense that he didn’t care what people 
thought. He’s an independent thinker, and that’s why 
allthe musicians loved him.” © 


Courtesy of the Jimmy Carter Presidential Library 
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MAKE IT MEMORABLE 
—GIVE ORVIS 





WOMEN’S RIVER ROAD JACKET 

For the new River Road Jacket, we sourced an innovative fabric that 
delivers the look & weather-beating performance of classic waxed okey anova) 
without that stiff, waxy feel. Pair it with our Cable-Stitch Sweater, made 
with pure, soft cotton, for a gift of protection & comfort. 





ORVIS 


OUTDOOR OUTFITTERS, INSTRUCTORS, AND APPAREL MAKERS. SINCE 1856, 





LEARN MORE AT 70+ RETAIL STORES - ORVIS.COM 
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Clayborn Temple, 
Memphis, Tennessee, 
2018 





PHOTOGRAPH BY 
WILLIAM ABRANOWICZ 


This photograph and the one follow- 
ing appear in William Abranowicz’s 
forthcoming book, This Far and No 

Further (University of Texas Press). 


While listening to young musicians practicing with the Stax Music Academy at the 
Clayborn Temple in Memphis, the photographer William Abranowicz shot this 
image and then began chatting with awoman in the audience. “Her grandson was 
inthe band, and she told me that when she was twelve years old, she had been in 
this same temple during the sanitation workers’ strike,” Abranowicz says of the 
1968 event when protesters carried signs that read, AMA MAN. “She remembered 
Martin Luther King Jr. coming upto her and asking if she was all right. There was 
ajoyin talking to her, and there was ajoyin listening to these kids.” Before he 
began photographing historic Southern places for his upcoming book, This Far 
and No Further, Abranowicz studied archival images from Walker Evans, and then 
was stirred by the similarities between many of those midcentury pictures and 
what he saw through his lens. 
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Perfectly simple, 
perfectly delicious, 
perfect every time. 


32 times per bottle, to be exactyyyy 








Stock up for the holidays at www. proofs 


PROOF OLD FASHIONED COCKTAIL SYRUPS 
Traditional | Maple Bacon | Pecan | Black Waln | Pumpkin Spice 






SOUTHERN 
FOCUS 





a 
Johns Island, 
South Carolina, 2018 





PHOTOGRAPH BY 
WILLIAM ABRANOWICZ 


“Everybody says in the South, youcan stand on the soil and feel things,” 
says Abranowicz, “because America’s memory is in the soil.” Just off 

this dirt path where live oaks sprawl on Johns Island in South Carolina, a 
man named Esau Jenkins cofoundeda club in 1948 that included aco-op 
grocery store, a gas station, a day care, and classrooms to teach Black 
citizens howto pass literacy exams so they could register to vote. “Learna 
little about Esau Jenkins, and you realize what an American hero he was,” 
Abranowicz says. Today, the back hatch of one of the buses that Jenkins 
drove along these roads, carrying people to work, school, and the polls, 

is on display at the Smithsonian National Museum of African American 
History & Culture, his motto written across the metal: LOVE IS PROGRESS. 
HATEIS EXPENSIVE. @ 
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FOR HOLIDAY EVENTS AND HAPPENINGS. 
GO TO VISITOXFORDMS.COM 


. te We care about your health! For travel information on visiting Oxford 
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The South 
Walton Way 


HOME TO SOME OF FLORIDA’S 
MOST BELOVED LOCALES, SOUTH 
WALTON OFFERS THE PEAK OF 
COASTAL LUXURY 


t’s no secret that the Sunshine 
State ishome to some of the South- 
ern coast’s greatest treasures. 
From a bounty of fresh seafood to 
watercolor sunsets that paint the 
horizon, Floridais rich with natural 
indulgences, not to mention a slew 
of luxurious escapes. In South Wal- 
ton, visions of a coastal paradise come to 
life like nowhere else; encompassing six- 
teen unique beach neighborhoods, the 
region is connected by twenty-six miles 
of Gulf beaches, where sugar-like sand 
meets bright turquoise water. No matter 
your idea of the perfect destination, you’re 
bound to find it here, be it the classic Old 
Florida feel of Inlet Beach, Seaside’s rows 
of paste] cottages, or the architectural 
wonder of Alys Beach. 

Beyond pristine beaches and a quiet 
pace, a diverse array of lush accommoda- 
tions are among South Walton’s greatest 
draws. Not unlike its neighborhoods, the 
area’s hotels, rentals, and resorts offer 
a wide range of options, and the per- 
fect home base for every type of visitor. 
Award-winning boutique hotels such as 
The Pear] in Rosemary Beach beckon cou- 
ples on weekends away, while acclaimed 
full-service resorts including Sandestin 
Golf and Beach Resort and WaterColor 
Inn & Resort count sprawling pools, ca- 
banaservice, and on-site activities among 
their list of perks. And for a temporary 
stay that feels like home, charming beach 
cottages dot the South Walton area, many 
just steps from the beach. 


Clockwise from left: Sugar-white sand meets 
turquoise water in Miramar Beach; divers, snor- 
kelers, and paddleboarders discover South Wal- 
ton’s extensive artificial reef system; golfers tee 
up at Sandestin’s Burnt Pine Golf Club; Seaside’s 
electric blue waters paint the horizon; fresh local 
seafood stars in Dune Allen. 
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No matter your idea of the 
perfect destination, you're 
bound to find it here, be it the 
classic Old Florida feel of Inlet 
Beach, Seaside’s rows of pastel 
cottages, or the architectural 

wonder of Alys Beach 








No matter where you lay your head, 
you'll surely be surrounded by a host of 
world-class dining options, centered on 
theregion’s fresh, locally sourced cuisine. 
Housed in a breezy cottage in Seagrove, 
Café Thirty-A has been a favorite locale 
since 1995, steadily earning accolades for 
its polished, seafood-centric menu. On 
a laid-back evening, a meal at The Bay is 
a must—overlooking Choctawhatchee 
Bay in Santa Rosa Beach, the restaurant 
is known forits buzzing atmosphere, aid- 
ed by live music, craft cocktails, and im- 
peccable Southern fare. Between meals, 
there’snoshortage of things todo on land. 
In the beachy town centers of each South 
Walton neighborhood, a world of green 
spaces, breweries, sweet shops, and eclec- 
tic boutiques await, each serving its own 
unique charm. 

Most ofall, South Walton’s commitment 
tonatural beautyis what truly setsit apart. 
Morethan 40 percent of the region’s land 
is protected asa nature preserve, making 
for a wild coastal wonderland. Visitors 
can explore nearly two thousand acres of 
untouched coast at local shores such as 
Grayton Beach State Park, or take to the 
miles of well-kept trails that wind through 
the area. Among them isthe eighteen-mile 
Timpoochee Trail, apopular route for hik- 
ers and bikers that snakes past beach ac- 
cess points and dune lakes, every stretch 
rife with rare birds and verdant flora. 
Partial to a day on the water? With count- 
less services renting kayaks and paddle- 
boards, booking fishing charters, and 
embarking on excursions to nearby reefs, 
adventure is always at your fingertips. 

The beauty of South Walton extends 
well beyond its breathtaking scenery; an 
escape to this treasured stretch of shore 
is full oflife’s rare moments, tailored to the 
traveler with each detail. In every golden 
sunrise, beachfront evening, or stroll in 
thesun, you’re sure to discover your bliss, 
and a trove of memories to take with you 
when you go. 


To find your perfect beach, visit 
VisitSouthWalton.com 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 


VISIT FLORIDA. 
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ROOMS WITH A VIEW 





A LEGACY OF LEISURE 


South Walton's 26 miles of sugar-white sand beaches in Northwest Florida 


offer an all-natural escape, yet perfectly blend modern amenities, world- 


class cuisine and small town charm into an unforgettable experience. 


The days move a bit slower here, perfectly timed with 
the laid-back lifestyle found along the coast. It’s this 
simplicity - a day spent creating memories at the beach - 


that draws generations of families back to South Walton. 


From resorts to boutique hotels, South Walton is home to unique architecture, breathtaking views and accommodations to suit any style. 





Hilton Sandestin Beach Golf Resort & Spa 


is the area's largest full-service resort located 
directly on the beach. With 602 rooms, 7 
seasonal dining options, an award-winning 
spa and access to championship golf courses, 


there’s no need to leave the resort. 


Hilton 
SANDESTIN BEACH 
GOLF RESORT & SPA 


HiltonSandestinBeach.com + 888.519.0048 


One Seagrove Place offers fully 
equipped 2BD/2BA condos, private 
Gulf-front balconies, heated pool, 
lighted tennis court, fitness facilities, 
grilling area, breathtaking views and 
a unique dune walkover to our 300+ 


feet of pristine beach. 


O¢ Syne Teg. 


OneSeagrovePlace.com + 850.231.5032 





The Pearl Hotel! 


brings luxury and 
sophistication to South Walton, featuring 
beautifully appointed accommodations, 
destination-worthy cuisine and a welcoming 
spa. Guests also enjoy complimentary beach 


chairs and oversized umbrellas. 


THE 
PEARL 
hotel » dining + spa 


ThePearlRB.com + 877.307.2889 
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Find your perfect beach at VisitSouthWalton.com. 


MIRAMAR BEACH - SEASCAPE - SANDESTIN - DUNE ALLEN. - GULF PLACE + SANTA ROSA BEACH ~~ BLUE MOUNTAIN BEACH 
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ORVIS + Barbour ® 


EXPERTS IN THE FIELD 





ORVIS IS YOUR #1 SOURCE FOR BARBOUR’ THIS SIDE OF THE POND. 
With the biggest offering and many exclusive styles for men & women, count on 
us for the most knowledgeable consultants on getting the right fit & features. 


And when it’s time for help with care, restoration & repair, come to us. 


Because a Barbour is an investment that will last you a lifetime. 


SHOP THE COLLECTION AT ORVIS.COM OR ONE OF OUR 70+ RETAIL STORES. 
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2 AND DRINK 


Bittersweet Spot 


SHARP FLAVORS PUNCH UP 
A CRESCENT CITY HOLIDAY CLASSIC 


By Wayne Curtis 








JUBILEE 


traditional milk punch—liquor, milk, 
cream, and sugar, shaken into divine 
frothiness—is like an angelic visitor who 
arrives bearing adown pillow for your ad- 
dledhead. It’s often served at brunch, and 
/ especially comforts on those mornings 
wheneverysoundseems rudely amplified 
(“Does the cat need to purr soloudly?”). 

But perhaps milk punch is a little too angelic? Af- 
ter all, it’s adrink often associated with New Orleans, 
where angels tread hesitantly. Shouldn’t it haveachar- 
acter that’s alittle more edgy—even devilish? 

Correct answer: yes. If you add a double dose of bit- 
terness—not enough totopple it into incivility, only to 
give it a rakish smirk—it morphs into something like 
agracious Southern belle who occasionally lets loose 
witha blue streak. 

Brittany Conerly, a food photographer and recipe 
developer (and sometime food blogger at her Beyond 
the Bayou), livesin Dallas nowbut is aNew Orleans na- 
tive. “Did I grow up drinking milk punches?” she asks. 
“No. A White Russian was probably the closest thing! 
had,” though she does remember milk punchas apop- 
ular drink during the holidays and Carnival season. 

When she revisited the recipe, she saw room, not 
necessarily for improvement, but for extending the 
punch’s range with some curated additions. She start- 
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edwith coffee. “I have to have Community Coffee with 
chicory when I’m home,’ she says. So coffee went into 
the punch—anatural boost fora morning drink and an 
ingredient that’s been used in cocktails across time, in- 
cludingin thesixties when recipes occasionally called 
for aspoonful of instant. 

Then came a dollop of Italian amaro—the Italian 
word for bitter. Conerly prefers Montenegro, made 
from an 1885 recipe that features top notes of bitter 
orange, which gives the punch a hint of another icon- 
ic New Orleans drink: Café Briélot, a French Quarter 
staple made with brandy, coffee, and orange liqueur. 
But try any other amaro you might have on hand—the 
creamy ballast tends to keep it in check. 

You may also consider this milk punch aspiritually 
agnostic drink—just about any spirit will enliven it to 
goodeffect, including brandy, bourbon, orrye. Conerly 
opts for rum, which adds a bit of roundness and fur- 
thertempersthecoffee and amaro. A medium-bodied 
aged rum (like El Dorado or Mount Gay) works well. 
“It’s a good, straightforward drink for brunch or for 
theevening,” says Conerly, who tailored this version for 
individual servings, “andit’s made with pretty simple 
ingredients that people may already have on hand.” 

Every cocktail, after all, could use aroguish element. 
“If 1 got rid of my demons,” Tennessee Williams once 
said, “I’dlose my angels.” & 


Coffee Milk 


Punch 
Yield: 1cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 
2o0z. whole milk 
202. half-and-half 
Ioz. Amaro 
Montenegro 
loz.rum 

I-I'40z. cold 

brew coffee 

Itbsp. powdered 
sugar 

1-2 dashes bitters 
Freshly ground 
nutmeg, for garnish 


PREPARATION 
Combine all ingredi- 
ents except nutmeg 
inacocktail shaker. 
Shake without ice for 
1minute to incorpo- 
rate and emulsify the 
ingredients. Add ice 
and shake 1 minute 
moretochill. Strain 
into a double rocks 
or highball glass, over 
ice if desired. Dust 
with nutmeg. 





Bok Tower Gardens, 
Lake Wales, Florida 


It doesn’t get any Sweeter, bearer 


Visit 3 
Central Florida 


Find the ultimate vacation with real Florida adventures. Learn more about safe c 
travel in Polk County at VisitCentralFlorida.org a Sersente 
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WHAT’S IN SEASON 


Meyer 
Education 


THIS SWEET HYBRID IS 
THE ULTIMATE 
BACKYARD CITRUS 
By Jenny Everett 


t’sno accident that the Meyer lemon tree in Ja- 
son Stanhope’s backyard is the same ageas his 
son. “When Leo was born, we planted a bunch 
of fruit trees, started a garden, and bought 
some chickens,” says the executive chef at FIG 
in Charleston, South Carolina. “I really wanted 
him to know that food comes out of the dirt or 
off a tree.” And now’s the time for three-year- 
old Leotostart plucking Meyers from thosebranches. 
In the South, the thin-skinned lemons ripen just in 
time for the holidays and stick around until the first 
freeze. Unlike otherlemons, these juicy gems are more 
orangey sweet than they are tart. “I love the soft, ap- 
proachable acidity of Meyer lemons,” Stanhope says. 
“The sharp and sometimes abrasive flavor of classic 
lemons is rounded out with sweet and floral nuances.” 
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Brought to the United States from China in the early 
1900s by Department of Agriculture explorer Frank 
Meyer, the fruit is a go-to for both desserts and savory 
dishes. You can’t go wrong with the expected lemon 
curd or a tart, but Stanhope also recommends using 
the zest in everything from seafood to winter vegeta- 
bles to vinaigrette (see recipe). “Finish your rice with 
Meyer zest, or rub zest, olive oil, and herbs on fish or 
veggies before roasting or grilling,” he says. “And finish 
everything with alittle squeeze of lemon.” At the mar- 
ket, look for Meyers that are heavy for their sizeand so 
golden they’re almost orange (citrus doesn’t ripen off 
the tree, soskip over light yellowor overly firmlemons). 
“Produceis my calendar,” Stanhope says. “Meyer lem- 
ons always remind me that we are through the heat of 
the South, and the holidays are uponus.” @ 


THE CHEF 
RECOMMENDS: 


Meyer 
Lemon 
Vinaigrette 
Yield: About 
Iquart 


INGREDIENTS 

2 cups plus 1 tbsp. 
extra-virgin olive 
oil (preferably from 
Arbequina olives) 
Ismatiyellow 
onion, julienned 

2 Meyer lemons, 
juiced 

IMeyer lemon, 
zested 

2 tbsp. vinegar 
(champagne, white 
wine, or white) 

4 thsp. honey 

I tsp. garlic, grated 
onmicroplane 


PREPARATION 
Heat 1tbsp. olive oil 
over medium heat 
and cook onion until 
tender. Pureeina 
food processor until 
smooth (you should 
have about % cup of 
puree). Transfer to 
abowland add lemon 
juice and zest, vinegar, 
honay, and gariic. 
Whisk to combine. 
Add 2cups olive oilin 
aslow, steady stream, 
whisking as you pour. 


TIP: To brighten 
aholiday spread, 
Stanhoperecom- 
mends serving this 
sweet vinaigrette 
with chilled shellfish, 
or drizzled overa 
salad with fennel, 
pine nuts, and spicy 
chiles. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 


THE BARRELS MAKE THE BOURBON 
thats uhy 
WE MAKE THE BARRELS 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
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Crafting great bourbon starts with the barrel. Half of a whiskey’s flavor and all of 
its color come from the barrel. At Coopers’ Craft we raise our own barrels by hand, 


then toast and char them to bring out the unique characteristics of our bourbons— 


because what matters most, we do ourselves 


HONOR THE CRAFT. DAINK RESPONSIBLY, 
COOPERSCRAFT.COM | RESPONSIBILITY.ORG 
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BY JOHN T. EDGE 


Steak ala Helen 


INSPIRED BY HIS GRILL-LOVING GRANDMOTHER, CHEF ROB MCDANIEL’S 


@2y 


NEW RESTAURANT HEATS UP DOWNTOWN BIRMINGHAM 


elen Frutiger cooked on acast-iron grill, 
tucked into a brick wall in a brick ranch 
house with a backyard that sloped to- 
ward acreek. With aused French’s mus- 
tard bottle at her side, filled with wa- 
ter to knock down grease flames, she 
grilled the fatty rib eyes her husband, 
Jack, bought on orange-tag sale. Chef 
Rob McDaniel’s maternal grandmother, who passed 
in 2014, worked that grill in Oneonta, Alabama, alittle 
northeast of Birmingham. 

Get McDaniel talking about his grandmother and 
he speaks of family dinners that began with celery 
sticks and radishes and ranch. He sniffs the air forthe 
Worcestershire sauce she used to marinate those rib 
eyes. And he talks of channeling those tastememories 
todevelop Helen, the neo-steak house he and his wife, 
Emily, opened in late August in Birmingham. 

The space is a storefront shotgun in the heart of 
downtown, inthe shadow ofatwenty-seven-story sky- 
scraper. Decoupaged recipes for baked Brie and lemon 
bars and spinachdip, somewritten in Frutiger’s elegant 
cursive, line the entry hall. Ina dining room set to look 
likea tavern, polished turtle shells hang alongside tur- 
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key feathers in shadow boxes. Instead of banquettes, 
church pews skirt the far wall. Bolsters, stitched with 
pheasant, render the Sunday hardwood comfortable 
for Saturday nights. 

When | visited late this past summer, Rob worked 
the expo line, opposite a series of wood-stoked grills 
that leaped with flames, wearing a hat from Standard 
Deluxe, the screen print shop and concert venue on 
the way to Auburn, near Lake Martin. Cooking on the 
lake at the restaurant SpringHouse for a decade, he 
won a reputation as a skilled interpreter of Southern 
foodways. Together with Emily, who once sold real 
estate and now directs hospitality at Helen and man- 
ages cash flow, he has built arestaurant that answers 
the question admirers have long asked: After cooking 
for others, when will you open your own place? 

At Helen, that experience paid off inademureappe- 
tizer of smoked veal sweetbreads, pink at their cores, 
topped with roasted peppers, swaddled in Garnacha 
vinegar, and served on a tuffet of grits. My wife, Blair, 
ordered planks of yellowfin tuna, lightly cured and 
dressed with a burnt ginger vinaigrette. Coal-roasted 
eggplant tasted creamy and sweet, like fire-cooked car- 
amel. The celery and bluecheese slaw, cut with match- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CALEB CHANCEY 


Wine Find 


ABirmingham 
detour for 
uncommon bottles 


We liked that 
Bordeaux at Helen 
somuchthat we 
wentlooking for it at 
Golden Age Wine, a 
shop and tasting bar 
open since 2019 inthe 
Birmingham suburb 
of Mountain Brook. 
Proprietors Brandon 
Loper and Trent Stew- 
art hand sell natural 
wines the way clerks 
inindie bookstores 
sellliterary novels. A 
rotating selection of 
by-the-glass pours 
and charcuterie plates 
amplify the big appeal 
of thissmall space. 
—JTE. 


From left: Prime 
ribeye cooked 
over hardwood 
coals; Emily and 
Rob McDaniel. 





INustration by MichaelSpitz 
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stick potatoes, begged tobespoonedatop 
anentreeofanise-scented porchettaslices 
that looked like pork corsages. 

A restaurant inspired by meat cookery 
bears aparticular burden when it comesto 
steaks. McDaniel does right by his grand- 
mother. Charred overared oak fire, a prime 
ribeye arrived sliced and fannedacrossthe 
platter, withthe bone placed at top-center 
like the crest on a coat of arms. It tasted 
fatty and ferrous and decadent, which is 
to say it tasted like alabor of love that con- 
nected the Oneonta of his youth and Bir- 
mingham today. 

As anewgeneration of Birminghamres- 
taurateurs have gained momentum, they 
haverelied onatalent pooldeveloped over 
decades by Pardis and Frank Stitt of High- 
lands Bar & Grill and Idie and Chris Has- 
tings of Hot and Hot Fish Club. That’s part 
of the reason why, even in its first month, 
service at Helen felt assured. Waiters 
spoke with enthusiasm and insight about 
thin-cut pork chops that tasted of char- 
coaland pepper relish, and an appetizer of 
angel biscuits, scattered with sea salt and 


smeared with cane syrup butter, that ate 
like the best dessert in the house. 

Servers worked the roomlike advocates. 
On our first night, thirsty for a white wine 
that balanced depth and salinity, | was 
game to splurge on a trophy bottle, but 
general manager Daniel Goslinsteered me 
toward a thirty-six-dollar Bordeaux Blanc 
Sec from Chateau Roc Meynard. Asked by 
Blair to suggest a dish, a waiter guided her 
tothe least expensive entree on the menu, 
an eighteen-dollar roasted half chicken, 
garnished with tomato caponata, ancho- 
vies, olives, and a drizzle of cane syrup. 
Neither suggestion was born of frugality; 
the gauge was joy. 

To run a restaurant where the staff 
advocates for patrons requires a lot of 
a restaurateur. I thought about that on 
our second night at Helen. Men with face 
masks strapped to their necks like ascots 
paced the sidewalk, studying themenu on 
their phones. Inside, women in very high 
heels queued to claim tables. When par- 
ties reached the host desk, a young man 
cheerfully greeted patrons and pointed a 


temperature gunat their foreheads. 

Bythetime youread this, scientists may 
have come up with a better way to deter- 
mine whois virus-free. But when it seemed 
an impossible goal to open a new restau- 
rant, and a more impossible goal to win 
regulars, the McDaniels used that gun to 
signal that they wereas serious about safe- 
ty as they were about rib eyes. 

Restaurants have long promised to lift 
our burdens for a couple of hours, to offer 
food that delights and service that coddles. 
Over the last decade, Americans have de- 
manded more, asking questions like, Were 
your pigs raised humanely before they be- 
came pork chops? Recently, the questions 
have gotten tougher: Does the cook work- 
ing the wood-fired grill earn a fair wage? 
As the pandemic took its toll, patrons be- 
gan to ask even more of restaurateurs. A 
bunker in the storm of this moment, Hel- 
enshowcases one hopeful future. Inspired 
by awoman who taught a boy to tame fire, 
born in the dense fog of a dark year, Emily 
and Rob McDaniel’s restaurant shines like 
abeacon. 4 


ULIE 


MEHRETU 


This midcareer survey covers more than two decades of Julie 
Mehretu’s examination of painting, history, geopolitics, and 
displacement. Including more than sixty works, the exhibition 
presents the most comprehensive overview to date of Mehretu’s 
practice and her explorations of abstraction, architecture, land- 


scape, scale, and, most recently, figuration. 
HTlGd 


This exhibition was organized by the Los Angeles County Museum of Art and the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. Major support is provided by the 
Ford Foundation and The Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART ATLANTA 
THROUGH JANUARY 31, 2021| HIGH.ORG 
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CONTRIBUTING EXHIBITION SERIEG BUPPORTERS Lucinda W. Bunnen, Marcia and John Donnell, W. Daniel Ebersole and Sarah 
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ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


Butterseoteh Meets Bourbon 


PASTRY CHEF LISA DONOVAN’S SMOOTH TAKE ONA FAVORITE CHILDHOOD DESSERT 


By Kim Severson 


here are few things Lisa Donovan loves raw talent and sweat, and give voice to women facing 
more thana pudding cup. Thelove affair sexism in professional kitchens. It’s also an ode to the 
began in childhood with old-fashioned power of simple desserts like buttermilk pie, spiced 
lunch box pudding cups—the kind that peaches, and cold, smooth pudding. 
used to come in pop-top cans before mi- Donovan made her name putting a modern excla- 
grating to plasticinthe1980s. Theyeven mation point on classic Southern desserts at such 
make acameo in her memoir, OurLady __culinaryheavyhitters as City House and later Huskin 
of Perpetual Hunger, which came out in Nashville, where she perfected a way to enhance her 
August. The book tells the story of the pastry chef’s preferred pudding flavor. “A butterscotch pudding is 
wild and lovely life, in which she managed to get out of my favorite thing in the world,” she says. Her version 
an abusive relationship, build a cooking career from has all the nostalgic notes of a child’s snack, dressed 
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Food and prop styling by Charlotte Autry 
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From the moment you enter the palm-studded harbor, touch down on the runway or pass through the gates of 
Ocean Reef Club, you begin to sense a very Unique Way of Life. One that has been attentively upheld, polished and 
passed down to succeeding generations of Members. 


Situated on the northem reaches of Key Largo, beside America’s only living reef, Ocean Reef Club boasts a world-class 
marina and yacht club. ts own private airport and accompanying flying dub. Two championship golf courses. A tennis 
and games center. An art league and cultural center, croquet, racquet and rod and gun clubs. A museum, library and 
theater, medical center, restaurants and gracious residences. Even a school for your children and a vet for your pet. 

In essence, all the comforts and services of a small but sophisticated town. 


There are also comforts of a different kind. Among them, a tangible sense of privacy, 
security, tradition and values, and perhaps most important, a sense of belonging unlike 
any other club on earth. 


There are only two ways to experience Ocean Reef Club’s Unique Way 
of Life - as a guest of a Member or through the pages of Living magazine. 
Visit OceanReefClubLiving.com or call 305.367.5921 to request your 
complimentary copy. REN 
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CHEF: 
LISA 
DONOVAN 


Hometown; 


Nashville, Tennessee 


rin rc 


Asuperdry, extra 
dirty gin martini, with 
enough extraolives 
that it can serveasa 
first course. 


What she’d grab 
i the kite! 


was on fire: 
“My notebooks. All 


ofmy notebooks.” 


Amother of two, 


“Don’t be too quiet. 
Let kids getused 
tothenormal noise 
of the house right 
outof the gate, 
including nap times 
and bedtimes— 
otherwise you'll be 
tiptoeing around 
them your wholelife.” 


up with an adult’s sensibility. 

She starts by whisking cornstarch, milk, and eggs 
into a slurry, an old-school technique that allows the 
pudding to quickly take on a smooth, thick texture. 
“Everyone needs to know how to make a slurry,” she 
says. She then melts brown sugar and butter into a 
bubbly caramel fortified with heavy cream. Vanilla, in 
theform of scrapings from abean or acouple ofspoon- 
fuls of paste, rounds out the flavor. Salt matters, too. 
“You need just enough to make surethe flavors and the 
sweetness of the sugar are picked up on the palate,” 
she says. 

Thenshemixesina good glug of bourbon (darkrum 
can work well, too). “The trick is not being scared of 
really introducing some booze,” Donovan says. The 
puddingis boiled fora minute orso afterthe bourbon 
goes in, so the level of alcohol drops and the harsh- 
ness subsides. “It gives this nice, sort of richer, but- 
terscotchy taste.” 

Adrift of barely sweetened whipped cream ontopis 
lovely. Donovan also likes a little crunch, so she might 
add some chopped brittle, cacao nibs, or a sprinkle 
of chopped nuts. Roasted bourbon cherries wouldn’t 
bebadeither, she says. You can eat the pudding warm, 
though Donovan especially likes hers chilled. If you 
want to avoid pudding skin, press some plastic wrap 
on the top while the pudding cools in the fridge. But 
don’t discount the deliciousness of alittle skin. “Some 
people get upset if they don’t get their pudding skin,” 
shesays. “I’m one of them.” & 
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Butterscotch 


Pudding 


Yield: 6 servings 


4.eggs 

44 cup cornstarch 

3 cups whole milk 

% cup butter 

1% cups dark brown sugar 
2 cups heavy 
whipping cream 

2 tsp. vanilla paste, 
orscrapings from 
Ivanilla bean 

% tsp. salt 

4% cup bourbon (more 
orless to taste) 


Make aslurry by whisking 
together eggs, cornstarch, 
and milkina mixing bowl until 
well combined. Set aside. 

Melt butter ina medium- 
sized saucepan over medium 
heat, and stir in the sugar. Con- 
tinue stirring until the sugar is 
incorporated into the butter 
and the mixture is bubbly and 
shiny and looks like caramel, 
about 6 or 7 minutes. 





Addthe cream tothe pan 
and keep stirring over medium 
heat until the sugar-butter 
dissolves into the cream and 
the color is uniform. Take 
about a cup of the hot cream- 
and-sugar mixture and whisk 
it slowly into the slurry. This 
will temper the slurry so that 
the eggs won't cook into 
something that resembles 
scrambled eggs. Then add the 
tempered slurry into the pan 
and stir. Add vanilla and salt 
and whisk on medium-high 
heat until the pudding gets 
thick. Add bourbon if you are 
using it and boil fora minute or 
two to incorporate. 

Pass the pudding through 
afine sieve for a particularly 
creamy texture, although this 
stepisn't necessary. 

Pour into individual rame- 
kins or into alarge shallow 
container. You can serve the 
pudding warm or chilled. If you 
plan to chillit, place plastic film 
directiy on top of pudding and 
place in the refrigerator for at 
least an hour. If you prefer pud- 
ding skin, leave off the plastic. 


ILLUSTRATION BY LARA TOMLIN 
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THE BEST OF SOUTHERN ere GARDENS, STYLE, AND MORE 


GIFT GUIDE 


Forever 
Finds 


A GATHERING OF 
HEIRLOOM-QUALITY 
PRESENTS TOLAST 
AdIFETIME 
‘By Haskell Harris 


FROM TOP: 


* WATCH The Sky-Dweller bi Rolex now comes with the 

option of amore rugged bracelet: flexible titanium blades over 
molded with asuperdurable form of rubber (340,000; rolex.com). 
* RINGS New pieces by Van Cleef &Arpels embedy the company’s 
feminine glamour, from the eighteen-karat-gold quatrefoil design 
(an ancient symbol for good luck) toa round diamond ring ina 


beaded yellow gold setting ($3,150-$21,100; vancleefarpels.com). 


Styling by Linden Elstran 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 


BOOTS The stitches that adorn each pair of No. 3 boots by Chisos evoke the petroglyphs in West Texas’s Big Bend National Park 
($4.95; chisos.com). *LOCKETS Diminutive enamel and gold vermeil lockets by Monica Rich Kosann hold two images each and come in seven glossy 
colors, including indigo and pale pink ($490-$640; monicarichkosann.com). * HANDBAG The classic shape of this satchel by Angela Roi feels 
thoroughly modern thanks to special compartments for smartphones and keys ($255: angelaroi.com). * WATCH AND GASE This year Cartier unveiled 
aunisex revamp of its beloved eighties watch, the Pasha de Cartier, featuring a spot for the owner’s initials under the crown cover ($16,600; cartier.com); 
aluxe watch box by Leatherology offers a worthy perch ($80; leatherology.com). 
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C OLUMB ! S For the most updated information regarding COVID-19, please visit visitmississippi.org/covid-19-travel-ale 
eee Cs The Mississippi State Department of Health is operating a hotline to 
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GLOGKWISE FROM FAR LEFT: 


* SILHOUETTE Commissiona 
custom, framed silhouette from 
Virginia’s Le Papier Studio with the 
click of amouse—artist Vana Chupp 
works offofclients’ photographs 
($115-$380; lepapierstudio.com). 
* BRIEFCASE Every detail ofthe 
handsome Alexander briefcase by 
Florida’s Casa del Rio gets hand- 
crafted from wild Florida alligator, 
right down tothe rustic backstrap 
($4,000; casadelriocoilection.com). 
* SHOOTING BAG You won’tcome 
up short on shelis—or style—with 

a full-grain cowhide field bag by 
Virginia’s Pinnell Custom Leather 
($1,200; pinnellcustomleather 
com). * UTENSILS A great wooden 
spoon is as essential toa Southern 
Ritchen asa cast-iron skillet, and 
Polder’s Old World Market in 
Virginia crafts beautiful specimens 
ofall sorts, from stirrers to servers 
($38-$699; poldersaldworld 
market.com). * JULEP CUPS Julep 
cups from Maryland’s Salisbury 
celebrate Southern silversmiths, 
whether it bea Carolina style 
(pictured here), inspired bya 
colonial beaker, or a Mississippi 
style, influenced by an early 
American metalworker from Natch- 
ez ($53-$70; salisburyinc.net). 

* FLY ROD The artist Tim Johnson 
turns the premier Helios 3rod 

by Orvis into a masterpiece, 

hand burning a lively rendering of 
abonefish onto the cork grip ($1,198, 
$1,836 with reel; orvis.com). 

* RATTLE Thesculptor Grainger 
McKoy’s mallard-feather design 
refreshes the notion of the heirloom 
silver baby rattle ($225; croghans 


jewelbox.com). 
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FROM TOP 


JACKET Alabama’s Billy Reid teamed up withthe band Mumford & Sons on a limited-edition 
black leather jacket with antique brass hardware ($1,/95; bill com). * EARRINGS On the 
ear, these Mish Fine Jewelry dros look ‘ic the ina bold combination of 
topaz and Peruvian blue opal and the other both set in eighteen-karat gold ($6,800 
each; mishnewyork.com). * KNIFE SET This knife-and-pliers combo by Ochlockonee River 
Cutlery maker Clayton Watkins comes with a leather sheath and makes quick work of cleaning 
smaller fish like bluegill ($350; etsy.com/shop/ORCutlery). 
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GLOGKWISE FROM FAR LEFT; 


* GOWN Even ifyou're sticking close 
to home this holiday party season, 
there’snoreason not to doll up for 
drinks inachic yet comfortable 
lemon brocade robe dress from the 
Silthat winks at old-school dress- 
ing gowns ($8965; shopthesil.com). 
* TURNTABLE The subtle, clean 
linesofa U-Turn record player with 
a built-in preamp don’t distract from 
themost important thing: the music 
($379; huckberry.com). * PUNCH 
BOWL An iiber-elegant specimen by 
the silver experts at Christofle isan 
ideal vessel for serving cocktails by 
the bowlful ($3,250; christofle.com). 
* TREE TOPPER Starta new holi- 
day decorating tradition with an 
acrylic star topper by the Louisiana 
artist Brad Bourgoyne from Fig 

& Dove ($250; figanddove.com). 

* DECANTER AND GLASSWARE 
Deck the bar witha hand-cut, 
mouth-blown crystal decanter 
($1,315) and rocksglass set ($990) 
by Baccarat (scullyandscully.com). 
%* JOURNAL AND PENS Revive the 
art of scrapbooking witha good 
old-fashioned paper album from 
Jayson Home ($120; jaysonhome 
.com) and pens perfect for the mar- 
ginalia by Dallas’s Tactile Turn 
($99 each; tactileturn.com). 

* ICE BUCKET The late Reed 
Smythe & Company cofounder and 
Garden & Gun contributing editor 
Julia Reed conceived this festive 
green glassice bucket, which can 
double asa planter for forcing ama- 
ryllises or paperwhites around the 
holidays ($300; reedsmythe.com). 
* SHAKER SET A twenty-four- 
karat-gold-plated salt and pepper 
set by L’Objet, inspired by Parisian 
carousels, catches candlelight beau- 
tifully ($325; elizabethbruns.com). 
* BROOCH Whether you wear itasa 
traditional broochonalapelorasa 
pendantonachain, this citrine, peri- 
dot, and nineteen-karat-gold design 
by Virginia’s Elizabeth Locke stuns 
($7,475; elizabethlaocke.com). 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: 7 


- 
*BOGCE SET /he/talian leather experts af Pinetti have fashioned a bocce set wortiny of handing down ($940; artemest.com). * QUILT The graphic 
double-circle pleceibork made popular during the Great Depression as a symbol ef unity and love comes alive in a timeless blue-and-white cotton 


Lands’ End quilt ($300-$330; landsend.com}. * PAPER FLOWERS Even in winter, the blooms created by cult-status artist Livia Cetti, from paper 
peonies and garden roses to this potted Muscari plant in Technicolor blue, never fade ($3.50; thegreenvase.com). * GALLS Delicate, handmade 
wooden birdcalls by Quelle Est Belle arrive in tiny boxes emblazoned with theircorresponding North American songbird, be it a nuthatch or a gold- 
finch ($40; fieldandsupply.com). * NEEDLEPOINT KIT The inventive kits by female-led Loop Canvas will charm needlepoint devotees and newbies 
alike—particularly the botanical and gingham motifs ($88-$148; loopcanvas.com). *¥ OYSTER PLATE The Memphis potter Melissa Bridgman adds 
painterly flair to the traditional serving dish ($130; ggfieldshop.com). 
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REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


Tableware . Silver . Estate Jewelry & Watches 


At Replacements, we love to keep a good story going. Our stacked-to-the-rafters warehouse is filled with more than 
11 million pieces of history-soaked tableware, estate jewelry, watches, and more. For those who know memorable 
experiences start with extraordinary things, explore what's possible at replacements.com. 


15% off Orders $150+ 10% off Orders $150+ 


(excluding Estate Jewelry & Watches) Thru 1/15/2020 (excluding Tableware) 
Promo Code GG1i 5JD1 Offers valid only once per household. si gelsare) [@ferel-1 GG1 0JD1 


Shop Tableware Shop Estate Jewelry & Watches 
replacements.com replacements.com/jewelry-watches 
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Silvercrest is an independent investment advisory and financial services firm 
created to provide traditional and alternative asset management 
to wealthy families and select institutional investors. 
The time is now. 





WWW.SILVERCRESTGROUP.COM 










BY MAGGIE GALEHOUSE 


New Leash 
on Life 


A WALKING ROUTINE PUTS PEP 
IN THE STEPS OF A LONELY LAB AND 
A BURNED-OUT JOURNALIST 


used totake solitary walks before sunrise—three-mile, one- 

hour marches that emboldened or pacified me, depending 

on which way my mental pendulum was swinging. But last 

year I joined forces with an eleven-year-old Labrador mix 

who is utterly impervious to changes in mood. His person- 

ality rests at one fixed point: exuberant. That’s all he’s got. 

Blizzard is strong and blond with brown eyes and kisses 

of white fur on his face. lam strongand formerly blond with 

brown eyes and wisps of gray around my face. Blizzard is older in 

dog years thanI amin peopleyears, but neither of usis young. And 
despite our maturity, we both have some growing upto do. 

Technically, Blizzard belongs to my next-door neighbor. He 

was a present for her daughter when she was alittle girl. This was 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 
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GOOD DOG 


the child who, presumably, gave Blizzard hisname. Would anyone 
over the age ofseven namea Texas Gulf Coast puppy—destined to 
spend most of his days in swampy ninety-degree heat—Blizzard? 

Sincethen, Blizzard has spent most of his life alonein my neigh- 
bor’s backyard. Even as a puppy, when his energy was explosive, 
he was confined to the yard, which meant few human or canine 
playmates. When he was let out for the occasional walk, he’d tear 
toward the street with the glazed determination of an inmate 
who'd finally broken free, running laps around the cul-de-sacand 
heading fullspeed toward everyone he encountered. This did not 
endear him to petless neighbors with young children. 

Many, many nights, Blizzard barked for hours. Everyone onthe 
block knew him, and not ina good way. All the while, I remaineda 
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silent witness to his lonely life. I didn’t get 
involved. My husband and I were busy rais- 
ing ourson. Weboth worked long hours at 
anewspaper. We had cats. 

Years passed, and the daughter moved 
out, leaving just my neighbor and Blizzard 
at her four-bedroom house. She works 
long hours. As soonas Blizzard hears her 
car pull in the driveway, he hurls his body 
upright on the back door. “Let me in!” he 
barks, his wagging tail aseries of exclama- 
tion points. If it’s really cold or really hot 
orraining like hell, she obliges. But usually, 
Blizzard stays outside. 

A little more than a year ago, Blizzard 
started escaping regularly. Our twenty- 
five-year-old subdivision’s fences—weath- 
ered wooden slats that divvy up the sub- 
urbs of most of Texas’s big cities—had 
grown sowornthathewasabletochew, dig, 
orclawhis way out, He tended to break free 
ontrash day, which does not strikemeasa 
coincidence, (All. Those. Chicken. Bones.) 
Neighbors, faced with torn-up trash bags 
and debris scattered along their curbs, got 
irritated with him all over again. 


My husband and | lay in bed one night 
and strategized. The next day, we asked 
ourneighbor if wecould mend her fenceto 
help keep Blizzard contained. She agreed. 
Both her mother and her grandmother 
were sick, she explained, so she was away 
from home a lot. She said she’d probably 
have to put Blizzard down if she couldn’t 
finda waytostop him fromescaping. 

So my husband and [ stacked cinder 
blocks inside Blizzard’s fence to fill in the 
gaps. We rebuilt his prison so he wouldn’t 
be put tosleep. 

Then we had an idea:! liked to walk and 
Blizzard needed walking. 

Theneighbor agreed tolet metry. Now, 
most mornings inthe dark, | padacrossthe 
lawn to her side gate and brace myself for 
the column of energy ready to hit my up- 
per body. Blizzard’s a jumper. “Sit,” | say, 
holding out a tiny chewy heart. His bot- 
tom grazes the ground just long enough 
to snap up the treat from my fingers, then 
he shoots past me into the front yard and 
pees. I let him sniff and run sideways with 
excitement afew moments more and then, 
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real quick, I wrangle the leash around his 
neck and we set out into the suburban wil- 
derness, two specks on the edge of Hous- 
ton’s sprawly glow. 

Blizzard is the first dog I’ve ever walked. 
Pve always liked dogs, but I didn’t have one 
as akid—my dad was allergic—and by the 
time I got out on my own, the thought of 
caring for one was intimidating. Then I 
got cats and never looked back. So | was 
anxious walking Blizzard, to start. The 
amount of saliva slipping from his mouth 
in sloppy strands was shocking and, at 
forty pounds, hewasalllcould manage on 
theleash. But as we continued to walk, first 
onceand then twice a day, he began torelax 
enough toreally enjoy himself. And | began 
tolook forward tohis company. ltmademe 
happy tosee the flash of blond fur between 
the fence slats each morning before 1 un- 
latched the gate. On our walks, | let him 
linger at rain puddles to lap up the fresh 
water. | allowed him to eat two full slices of 
wheat bread in the park—left regularly for 
the ducks—before I tugged on theleash to 
lead him away. 
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Why now? my family and friends asked. 
Why, after ignoring this dog for a decade, 
have you become his new best friend? Some- 
how, our lives collided at just the right time. 
Ineed himas muchas heneeds me, because 
heis bursting with something I‘dlost. Bliz- 


zard craves interaction—he’s desperate 
for it. Other than food, it’s the reason he 
gets up in the morning. He runs headlong 
intotheworldtoconnect,tosharehistime 
on this planet with other living beings. 
Somehow, | had misplaced this urge. After 
twenty-five years of reporting for a living, 
of being paid to be and stay interested in 
people, my brain was overflowing, a brim- 
ming glass of water under a fast-running 
spigot: New information tried to get in, 
but most of it ended up spilling down the 
outside of the glass. Walking Blizzard has 
helpedme clear my head and become more 
deliberate about how | fill it. I’m teaching 
him how to pull back, and he’s helping me 
push forward. 

When my husband and I started bring- 
ing Blizzard into our home, we quickly 
learned we had to keep him on a leash or 
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he wouldtrashthe place with enthusiasm. 
We had brief dreams about domesticating 
andintegrating himintoaplace wheretwo 
cats—Leo and Phoebe, sturdy siblings who 
weigh in at eighteen and thirteen pounds, 
respectively—hold court. Somehow, two 


felines and one canine could reach an un- 
derstanding and live happily ever after, 
right? Hell, no. Blizzard jumps and barks 
likeamadmanwhenhesees the cats, which 
is why he stays on aleash and they stay on 
the edge of his sight line—far enough away 
that he might not notice them but close 
enough to keep their wary eyes on him. | 
know what the cats are thinking: Really? 
Now we’ve got to deal with this damn dog? 

Yet Blizzard is learning to better con- 
tain himself. We bought him abig crate for 
sleepovers, andit seems to soothe him. On 
the evenings he spendswith us, he'll practi- 
cally lead us tothecrate when he’s ready to 
godown.Ithinkhe finally understands that 
he’s a part of our lives, that we’re not go- 
ing anywhere. And now that we’re helping 
her with Blizzard, our next-door neighbor, 
grateful for our efforts, is free to enjoy him. 
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Blizzard and] manage two to four miles 
a stretch these days, around man-made 
lakes outfitted with fountains, past house 
models that repeat every fewblocks, along 
streets named for things—Something 
Glen, Something Hills—that simply do not 
exist in this part of Texas. Since starting to 
walk Blizzard, | have found beauty in this 
landscape. When the reeds shake, we know 
theducks have taken coverfrom passersby. 
We watch for the turtles that hang out un- 
der the bridge and slip noiselessly into the 
water as soon as they hear our footsteps. 
When I pick wildflowers from a muddy 
stretch of land underneath a row of cell 
towers, Blizzard runs around meinacircle 
and pants. It’s glorious. 

We’ve started to make new people-dog 
friends, too. We’re especially fond of Mari- 
lynandCoco. “Helooksso happy!” Marilyn 
said whenweranintoheronarecentnight- 
time loop. God, [hopeso. Blizzard and] are 
working on this happiness thing together. 
He’s the yang tomy yin, the enthusiasmto 
my reticence. Together, we strike just the 
right balance. & 
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The Other Elizabeth e 17 East Main Street, Boyce; Va 


Elizabeth LockeJewels «968 Madison Avenue, New York City «212-744-7878 


Store Locations: 540-837-3088 or www.elizabethiocke.com/where-to-buy 
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NO ONE CELEBRATES the SEASON QUITE =a aSOUTHERNER, as the SMART and 
STYLISH TRADITIONS in the FOLLOWING PAGES ATTEST. SO GET READY to MASTER 
YOUR BLOODY MARY BAR and PERFECT GRANDMA’S TREASURED RECIPES—CREATING 
OUR OWN COMFORT and JOY NOW MEANS MORE THAN EVER 
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e% The Bloody Mary Bar 
SIhat's the Spirit Best of the Brunch 















EMBRACING THE BEAUTY OF THE TANGLED ORIGINS _ BRONSON VAN WYCK Liege 
OF OUR HOLIDAY RITES AND ROUTINES TAKES che HAIR of theD0G 
_ toNEWHEIGHTS "an 
By Guy Martin | 





ART-DIRECTING OVER-THE-TOP PARTIES FOR 
olients ranging from rapper Sean Combsto Chanel 
'N, MY FATHER AND GRANDFATHER HAD isallina day's work for the event designer Bronson 
cleared for pasture at some colonial moment, van Wyckand histeam. He's just asfocusedon 
bed with trees so inexplicably random that their the details, though, whenit comesto celebrating 
seed could only ve been incubated insome grazing deer’s gut or : at homewith his family in Tuckerman, Arkansas. 
shat out by bird§ down for a breather from the flyway. The stands OnChristmas morning, for instance, “the Bloody 
included som¢evergreens, whose haphazard taint was one rea- Mary baris always fully stocked first thing,” he 
y had ignored that section. § Home from school one says. Naturally, the setup is an event unto itself, 
br€ak with nothing better to do than drive around town | withplenty of tartan, silver, orystal,taxidermy, and 
1g for different combinations of trouble, my brothers and I | vodka. Van Wyck’s recipe for the cocktail zings, too, 
thought we’d give the Christmas tree an even more homemade witha trifecta of salty, spicy, and sweet flavors from 
aspect by cruising what there was of that crazy-man timber and ingredients such as olivejuice, serrano peppers, 
cutting our own. Why buy the damn thing when you had them and brown sugar. “The best way toservea Bloody 
growing out back, was the thought, but as I read it now, the im- is by allowing guests to make their own,” van Wyck 
pulse was a barely laudable and largely vain attemptat home-front adds. “It’s so much funto curate an assortment of 
holiday decommercialization. With an ax. J Cutting down a tree Bronson van Wyck unexpected garnishes: Peppadewpeppers, dried 
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LHOELLLALL 


is different from going to buy one—you ask yourself inadeeper | coversantlerswith _ citrus, bacon, shrimp, even oysters.” Despite the 
way what the hell you are doing. Not aman of the three of us knew goldfoil tocreatea pandemic, van Wyck has many reasonsfor olinking 
a i 5 table accent. Oppo- b ; ate 
how to ride timber and sustain the stand’s future. Per our moth- site: Van Wyck’s Lab glassesthis season, inoluding his recent bookon 
er’s long-established design code, we needed something around Cat, watches over entertaining, Born to Party, Forced to Work, and his 
fifteen feet. She thought all yard or roofornamentation was, asshe a Bloody Mary bar newonline holiday shop. “The mostimportantthing, 
g Mary ba g 
put it, “common as pig tracks,” but the tree was a different story. loaded with garnishes especially this year, isto have fun andnotmake 
Thetreehadtobetallenoughtoshineoutthroughtheclerestory | S¥chaspickledokra, things too formal,” he says. “Mix your punch bowls 
grilled shrimp, fresh 


windows to the road. J We grew sharper at the cull, but it would Mike baven. and traysandjulep cups. Each piecehasastory 
be years before we thought to plant a tree rather than take one, | behindit, andthe more Bloody Marys you drink, the 
more interesting the stories.” For therecipe, visit 


a | gardenandgun.com/holidays.— Haskell Harris 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 “Ree 
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The Handcrafts 


The Past as 
a Present 


MARIANA BARRAN DE 
GOODALL PAYS TRIBUTE 

to HER MEXICAN ROOTS with 
COOKIES and CRAFTING 


WHEAT FLOUR, A BIT OF SHORTENING, MEXICAN 
brown sugar, and milk. “It’s simple and tasty and 
good year-round,” says Mariana Barran de Goodall 
of her recipe for gorditas de azticar, or sugar tor- 
tillas. Goodall founded the embroidery company 
Hibiscus Linens in Houston; the Hotel Amparo 
inSan Miguel de Allende, Mexico; and anew 
venture: the shop Amparo Fine Livingin Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Butthe gorditas de azticar, the 
shortbread-like hojarascas, and the ouernitos de 
azucar, or Mexioan wedding cookies, she prepares 
every year as part of her holiday customs go back 
generations in her family in Monterrey, Mexico, 
where she grew up. Thattradition alsoincludes 
painting delicate papier-maché ornaments 
featuring a multicolored array of flowers, swirls, 
and other doodles. “Usually we gather the Saturday 


it 
yok CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 


we 


Mexican wedding 
cookies in progress. 
Opposite: Mariana 
Barran de Goodall 
paints ornaments in 
the courtyard of Hotel 
Amparoin San Miguel 
de Allende, Mexico, 
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THAT'S THE SPIRIT CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 


and years more before we realized that the mad seasonal chase 
for millions of trees in England and in America was a relentlessly 
fabricated series of accidents set in play by “Mad” King Georgelll’s 
German wife, Queen Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. It was her 
theatrical caprice to put upthe pre-Christian Tannenbaum, popu- 
Jar in Germany and Nordic Europe, as akids’ distraction. But it took 
Queen Victoria, and nineteenth-century PR—newspapers print- 
ed glowing descriptions of the palace trees erected by Victoria’s 
German-born consort, Prince Albert—to cement the tree fetish 
in Britain and thus in Anglophiliac America. 4 Before traditions 
become features ofaculture, they’re spawned in some cargo-cult 
circumstancefrom the things at hand, So, there we were, acentury 
on from Albert and Victoria, three brothers heading out into Ala- 
bama cotton country to fell an unsuspecting evergreen because 
some saccharine London editors decided to boost their circula- 
tions by describing decorative German affectations at Bucking- 
ham Palace starting in the 1840s. The tree was a palace bauble. { 
The South’s Christmas remains this country’s most entertaining 
and unapologetically agrarian cargo-cult product, a true human 
mash-up shaped by streams ofcolonial influence grafted willy-nilly 
onto a kaleidoscope of Christian and pagan habitus, with, lately, 
more than a bit of the mindless dash to Walmart tossed in. The 
dominant French and English traditions salt the culture today 
as their warring armies did, meaning traditions are laid roughly 
along the curlicued territory lines upon which the global powers 
found themselves as the eighteenth century wound down. That’s 
why king cakes pretty much stop their northward march from the 
Gulfof Mexicoaround Montgomery. ¥ The French didn’t pay much 
mind to Christmas, exchanging gifts instead at New Year’s and 
celebrating Epiphany in early January with their king cakes, but, 
true to their culinary renown, they invented a way to commemo- 
rate the December holiday by staging alate-night dinner. That left 


-the Gulf capitals of Mobile and New Orleans with the unbeatable 


tradition of réveillon—from the noun réveil, or waking, but in this 
usage it denotes the Christmas Eve bacchanal. J French tradition 
lost the culture war for the soul ofa Southern Christmas relatively 
late, inthe mid-nineteenth century. The decisive battle was fought 
and won not in Mobile or New Orleans but back in London, with 
the publication of Charles Dickens’s A Christmas Carol. Dickens’s 
influence on the global celebration of the holiday cannot be over- 
stated. Raised in the Victorian period’s Industrial Revolution as 
anunderprivileged “factory child,” he hada mission to refocus the 
holiday onacts of charity. As aresult of his novella’s intense popu- 
larity, the festivities themselves moved, as midday Christmas Day 
dinners featuring aturkey such as that old Ebenezer sent to Tiny 
Tim were laid on, and bang, the twenty-fifth as we know it became 
aninstant “tradition.” Hoary and trusted as we might believe the 
beloved traditions tobe, if youscratch them abit, they give up some 
surprises in their backstories. In the South’s case, a northern- 
German-born queen of England, a few tattered French explorers 
whosettled ona portage in the mouth of the Mississippi, achild of 
the poor in London whose literary talents 
were so great that he became the voice of 
England in his day—all made Christmas. 
Their message is that the world operates 
as acargocult. We are the sum of what we 
carry. At Christmas, celebrate that. 
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“T believe things 
made by hand carry 
good wishes. { amina 
different country than my 
parents. and carrying this 
idea to my new home 
makes me feel connected 
to my heritage” 








Goodall’s hand-painted 
papier-maché ornaments 
work aswellasanartful 
centerpiece as they doona 
tree. Opposite: Goodall uses 
atortilla press to flatten the 
gorditas de aztcar, pictured 
at bottom. 





THE PAST AS A PRESENT CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89 


before Christmas, and everyone we loveis invited.” 
Papier-machécan be messy and time-consuming, 
so Goodall usually makesthe round shapes ahead 


of time and leavesthe painting for the party, adding 
layers of white paper over the traditional newsprint, 


“so any color of paint looks like the color you want 
ittolook.” But for Goodall, evenif the paint smears, 
it’s really about remembering where she comes 
from. “| believe things made by handecarry good 
wishes,” she says. “|amin adifferent country than 
my parents, and carrying this idea to my new home 
makes me feel connected to my heritage."—H.H. 
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CHASING CALM ON A NEIGHBORHOOD BIRD-WATCHING STROLL 


By Aimee Nezhukumatathil 





d 


= Sp SING EMY YOUNGERSON COULD TODDLE, MY FAMILY HAS TAKEN 
‘holiday walks along a small lake edged in shore grass and slash pines—an 
ideal spgt-for bird-watching—near my parents’ house in Central Florida. On 
those(ays##hen we’re visiting them between Christmas and New Year’s, we 
can usually gon shorts and sandals, even if the neighborhood palm trees are 
eighted down with Christmas lights and inflatable Santas, softly whirring 
€ofus might carry a pair of binoculars, and because my husband and 
lare writers, a penciland asmall notebook comealong, too. We may find anhin- 
gas—thoselong-necked snakebirds sunning themselveson oak trees—sandhill 
cranes, egrets, ibis, and killdeers. Andif'we’re lucky, the purple gallinule, whose 
bright plumage looks like he’s ready for a party. J My sons oftenrun ahead, rac- 
ing each other on the path. But sometimes they stay quiet and hold the hands 
oftheir grandparents, without being asked to. My husband and I thenlead the 
way with our Chihuahua, sol can’t quite hear what they are talkingandlaughing 
about. Only when Iturn around dol see at least one of them is always pointing 
out a bird at the lake. { I’ve come to treasure this time as a sort of reset after 
the hullabaloo of shopping, after our giant meals of South Indian and Filipino 
dishes suchas chicken curry and pancit, plus lots of cake (my and my husband’s 
birthdays are also in December), and after opening presents. Our three-mile 
walks around the lake are a cherished time away from screens and new loot 
from under the Christmas tree. J We’re not exactly in the wilderness. The lake 
borders a fairly busy residential thoroughfare, but the birds do a good job of 
camouflaging themselves—if you weren’t paying attention, the wily family of 
threesandhillcranesfrozeninmidstride could easily resemble a patch ofsmall, 
deadtrees. J Onthis particular day, though, the shock of color fromthe purple 
gallinule sends everyone into a tizzy, and my husband and elder son sketch it 
quickly before it ducks into the shore grass. Then the boys plot howand when 
they will drawthat magnificent bird with crayons as soonaswe’rehome. As we 
turn back to my parents’ street, the sun beats down onus. My husband and | 
are the ones falling back this time, and! can’t helpit: I bring out my phone and 
snap a picture. | didn’t take a single photo of the gallinule, the ibis, or even the 
sandhill cranes that day, but the picture want to keep andrememberis that of 
my parents each holding one of my sons’ hands. ¢ We'll soon make the twelve- 
hourdrive back to our homein Mississippi, and we don’t yet know that because 
of the pandemic, we won't see them again for ninelongmenths. For 
once!’m glad! broke my rule and pulled out my phone. I hold on to 
those bird calls and treasure my sons’ birdsketches from that week. 
[hold on tothat light. That’s a present! can’t find under any tree. 
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ecember myself can be as unlikely as a good snowin the South. But I’m no quit- 
lucky forme, my local Piggly Wiggly steps in with the aromas, sights, sounds, and 


’s the least fancy store I know, but it casts a country Christmas spell over me that 
arts in the parking lot with that all-American symbol of commerce and Christmas: the 
alvation Army bell ringer, flanked by Fraser firs and wreaths whose fuller, shinier cousins 
found their way to a Whole Foods in Raleigh. Behind the trees, the Pig’s windows dance 
with snow-sprayed images of stout Santas, cheerful snowmen, and red-nosed reindeer. | 
liketo imagine an elderly artist spraying these scenes on theday after Thanksgiving, but! 
suspect they are actually big stickers. I’ve never asked. just choose to believe. { Inside the 
slow, automated swinging door, “Tennessee Christmas” or “Grandma Got Run Over bya 
Reindeer” plays quietly over the already quiet country folk who keep the Pig alive. Many 
of them shop hereyear-round. Some of them make aspecial trip this time of year for whole 
heads of collards, featuring a mix of sweet, tender inner leaves that when stewed together 
withthe bitter outer ones make for aperfectly balanced pot of greens. Gray-headed shop- 
pers also come to the Pig because it is perhaps the only store left that carries neon green 
and red candied cherries and yellow orbs of pineapple destined for bricks of fruitcake. 
Poinsettias swaddled in red lacquered paper form apyramid in the produce section, but 
the flowers that make the Pig a prince among peers are the red, green, and white plastic 
bouquets that get placed on loved ones’ headstones on Christmas Day. { Across from end- 
caps stacked with Little Debbie Christmas Tree Cakes, the meat cooler holds aseasonal 
bumpin what was already arobust selection of the thing that spells Christmas in Eastern 
North Carolina: pork. Corned hams, country hams, honey-baked hams, Tom Thumbs, and 
air-dried, country-stylelink sausage—aregional delicacy, and with a smear ofmustardand 
adollop of grapejelly, the only thing my family stuffsin biscuits Christmas morning. Wein 
ENC also apparently drink eggnog—lots of it—which seems odd to me because! grew up 
in ateetotaling household like many here, and nog needs alcohol to make it worthwhile. 4 
Nog or no nog, sprayed snow paintings or stickers, my stroll around the Pig at Christmas 
gets meinthe spirit no matter what elseis on my plate. Andin caseall this still doesn’t leave 
me with the warm and fuzzies, there are Advent calendars in the checkout line to remind 
me that while time creeps by, the Pigstays the same. 
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he me Setting _ 
Toast to Tradition 


COLORFUL ACCENTS 

HOLD the KEY to STEPHANIE 
SUMMERSON HALL’S 
LIVELY GATHERINGS 


WHEN THE HOLLY HILL, SOUTH GAROLINA, 
native Stephanie Summerson Hall's grandmother 
Estelle died, she left each of her granddaugh- 

ters vintage glassware from her rainbow-hued 
colleoction—vessels that inspire Hall’s own holiday 
tabletop today. “The ones| remember most were 
herbrowns and greens,” she says. “Solchosea 
few of the emerald pieces—my favorite color.” As 
achild, Hall oftenaccompaniedher grandmother 
onvintage buying trips, which made her parting gift 
allthe more meaningful. Still, when Hall attempted 
toexpandher personal glassware collection, she 
found it difficult to complete a full set of any given 
color.So she created her ownline, Estelle Colored 
Glass, in 2019, anddreamed up wine glasses, 
coupes, and cake stands in candy-colored laven- 
der, pale pink, and mint, as well as deeper shades 
suchas amber (and green, of course), all produced 
inPoland, acountry known forits giasamaking 
artisans. Around the holidays, Hall suggests mixing 
newandold pieces to add personality toa table 
setting, and insists that bright glassware can work 
just as well for adiehard minimalist asit does fora 
pattern-crazed maximalist. “Color makes people 
happy,” she says. “That’suniversal.”"—H.H. 





XS WV : 
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Opposite: Stephanie Summerson Hall 
mingles her Estelle Colored Glass stemware 
with pieces of family china. 





Opposite and nextpage: PHOTOGRAPHS BY LINDSEY SHORTER 


Styling by Janette Wall; dress by Gwynn's of Mount Pleasant 
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Opposite: PHOTOGRAPH BY ALI HARPER 


Stylingby Janette Wall; opposite: styling by Ginny Branoh 


Mandy O'Shea incorporated 
evergreens suchas juniper and cypress, 
along withthe likes of blackberry lily 
seedpods and eucalyptus branches, into 
this wreath. Opposite; Select pieces from 
Estelle Colored Glass are avuilable at 
Garden & Gun’s Fieldshop. 











Styling by Ginny Branch 





The Wreath 


Rings of Plenty 


MANDY O’SHEA’S FESTIVE 
WREATHS SHOWCASE the 


BOUNTY of HER GEORGIA FARM 


MANDY O’SHEA'’S WREATHS ECHO THE FREE- 
spirited centerpieces, bouquets, garlands, and 
boutonnieressheandher husband, Steve, piece 
together for weddings and parties through their 
Georgia firm, 3 Porch Farm. Luokily, the floral 
designer and flower farmer's home in Comer pro- 
vides an abundant harvest of source material, both 
cultivated andwild. "Typically, my wreaths can get 
pretty weird, with unexpected elements like dried 
grasses, branches, andbasically anything thatis 
appealingto me,” O'Shea says of thecirclets she as- 
sembles usinga base of souppernong vines, so they 
willlast well after the holidays end. “If it's left out long 
enough, it’s almost a guarantee that a littlewren will 
build anestinitin early spring.” She might topsome 
wreaths witha crown of bright asparagus and holly 
berries, oramix of evergreens and blackberry lily 
seedpods, or evenahalo ofthe dried silvery white 
lunariathat she and her husband havegrownon 

the farm for years. Still, those are her favorites, and 
while O’Shea’s company ships out wreath kits, she 
encouragesfirst-time makers to follow their own 
intuition. “Use ingredients you like tolookat,” she 
says. “And remember thatwhen youstartwitha 
grapevine base, youdon't have to use any wire. 

You canjusttuck things in as you go.’ —H.H. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALI HARPER 
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BELLMALMLL 


O’Shea secures 
evergreens toa 
scuppernong vine 
base. Opposite: 
O’Shea at her 
3Porch Farm flower 
studio, working 

with lunaria, cypress, 
Juniper, and holly 
berries, 
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Slice ¢ History 


A SURPRISING BUTTERNUT 
SQUASH PIE BINDS A FAMILY OF COOKS 


By Amethyst Ganaway 





extended family, always sparks a little jealousy, too. But I’ve found 
peace as I've gotten older and realized that my family, albeit very 
small, has created our owntraditionstoindulgein—including, come 
fallandwinter, my grandmother’s butternut squash pies. J Granny 
Sawdafirst learned about the pie during her time in New York City 
with the Nation of Islam in the 1970s, as part of their vegetable- 
focused diet. My grandmother was used to eating seasonally— 
pumpkin, squash, and sweet potatoes—but the butternut squash 
provided anew, healthier (but still naturally sweet) substitute for 
holiday treats. When she came back home to Charleston, South 
Carolina, years later, she brought her recipe with her. The first time 
|tasted the pie had to be before my earliest memories—we begin to 
eat the soft, pone-like filling as toddlers in my family—and we hadit 
so often, I mistakenly assumed the dessert was anormal part of oth- 
er people’s holiday spreads, Under my grandmother’s watchfuleye, 
my aunts and I learned how to make the pie ourselves, over years 
of tedious labor. But it just never quite tastes the same as when 
Granny bakes one. We’ve ail moved around the country as we’ve 
gotten older, away from our home in the Lowcountry, but we still 
call my grandmato walk us step by step through making the pies, 


7 -— ™ 
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ensuring we don’t miss a detail—an oppor- 
tunity to enjoyaslice ofhomeand family no 
matterwherelifetakesus. { Granted, when 
new friends hear “squash pie,” often their 
noses turn up and their faces pucker, as 
they contemplatewhy anyone would make 
a sweet pie from squash. But once I hand 
them aslice, slightly warm, a small scoop of cold vanilla ice cream 
dolloped on the side, a sparkle in their eye pops. The butternut 
squash often conjures for converts pumpkin or sweet potato pies, 
but witha different texture and taste—less starchy, alittle sweeter, 
with atang—as the scent of vanillaand nutmeg hits their noses and 
envelopsthemin a familiar feeling. Anyone whotriesa piece tends 
to want one every year. ¢ That enthusiasm always makes me feel 
good, even in uncertain times. And while my family can’t trace its 
history back very far, the fact that this strange pie is my grand- 
mother’s own tradition, instead of someone else’s, makes me ap- 
preciate even more that | nowget tocarryon the recipe and share 
it with others. For the recipe, visit gardenandgun.com/holidays. 
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Tropical Touch 


IN LIEU of ORNAMENTS, 
G. BLAKE SAMS OPTS for 
DOZENS of LIVING ORCHIDS 


AFTER MANY SEASONS OF DECORATING OTHER 
people’shomesfor the holidays, in addition to or- 
chestrating all manner of soirees, the Charleston, 
South Carolina, and New York City eventdesigner 
G.BlakeSams started his owntradition: an orchid 
tree. “Ijust didn't want to do something out of an- 
other box with glitter on it,” he says. Naturewashis 
muse, as it is for many Southerners. “The beautiful, 
lush landscape of the Southis somethingto cele- 
brate,” Sams says. “And llove the way orchids grow 


hanginginthe air from tree limbs, solthoughtitwas 
a great way to add vibranoy.” Sams advises gently 
shaking out the orchid root systems, then soaking 
theminwater before attaching eachspecimentoa 
limb with a bit of bond wire. Aregular misting keeps 
them perky.Sams also champions natural green- 
ery. “Any roomcanbe brought to life by placing 
overscale greens and garlandstoadd drama’—he 
buys them from Weston Farms, in North Carolina. 
“To say things are different nowis an understate- 
ment,” he says of this unprecedented year. “Butit 
also allows meto do what! find the most rewarding: 
create intimate, meaningful gatherings.-—H.H. © 


From top: Butternut 
squash pie, ready to 
be served; G. Blake 
Sams uses orange 
vanda orchids, 
assorted ferns, and 
angel vine to make 
atree pop. Opposite: 
Sams with histree 
in his downtown 
Charleston home. 
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Top: PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHNNY AUTRY; bottom and opposite: PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARGARET HOUSTON 


Top: Food and prop styling by Charlotte Autry 




















by T. EDWARD NICKENS 


Photographs by 


TOM FOWLKS 














AFLY-FISHING EXPEDITION 

AMID the TANGLED MANGROVES, 

RUSTIC CHICKEES, and 

BLISSFUL REMOTENESS ofthe EVERGLADES 
TAKES a WRITER DEEP into 

ad RARELY SEEN WORLD 


Sunset in the backcountry: a fishing run ina flats skiff, 
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toward the red mangroves, as close as! can get, as close as 
I dare. The stilt-legged shrubs form a curtain of chaotic, 
braided roots capped withdense green foliage, a towering, 
vernal wallj between the Gulfof Mexicoand the Florida pen- 
insula. To the north, farther up the Florida mainland, the 
Everglades’ famed River of Grass unfurls to the horizon. But 
as the fresh water moves toward salt, the grass peters out 
andthe mangroves closein. Labyrinths of narrow passages 
wind through their warrens. Mangroves that can soar six- 
ty feet above the water ring wide bays. And wherever they 
grow, their intertwined root systems give purchasetosand 
and muckandharborsnook, tarpon, sharks, and manatees. 
Here onthe far southern margin of Florida, the mangroves 
hold the world together. 

Whoops. Too close. The fly hangs upin an arthritic kink 
of amangrove branch, six feet above the water. 

“Squirrel fishing,” I say, red-faced. “Not everybody knows 
howto dothis.” 

Captain Chris Wittman laughs and sets the push poleto 
turn the skiff toward the dangling fly. 

“That is a unique talent,” he says with a smile. “And now 
that] knowyoucandothat, maybe you should try something 
different.” Which makes sense. Doing something different 
is why we’re herein the first place. 

We'd left the remote Everglades outpost of Flamingo 


two days earlier, in a Hell’s Bay flats skiff groaning with a 
very un-flats-skiff-like load: tents; sleeping bags; jungle 
hammocks; two coolers stuffed with steak, sausage, and 
moose backstrap;camp stoves; five gallons of drinking wa- 
ter; and enough fishing tackle for a month. We’d be on the 
water for a four-day bite out of the Wilderness Waterway,an 
epic ninety-nine-mile expedition trail typically traversed by 
kayakor canoeinaten-day journey from Everglades City to 
Flamingo. Seated intheseventeen-foot skiff, its motor whin- 
ing and rooster tails peeling out from behind the boat, I feel 
like ’m cheating just abit. But our plan ofmaking hours-long 
exploratory fishingruns from the route’s elevated camping 
platforms, called chickees, demands a different set oftools 
than a double-bladed kayak paddle. 

These days, an international spotlight shines on the Ev- 
erglades, whichare suffering from anarray of ills astangled 
asthosemangrove roots. Florida’s natural water flows have 
been so extensively ditched, canalized, and diked that hy- 
drologic processes across much of the state are no more 
natural than the plumbing under Manhattan streets. The 
life-giving pulses of fresh water that have for millenniafed 
theEverglades have become polluted and strangled, and an 
ecosystem lauded for its natural beauty and wildlifé is now 
among the most human-impacted, conflict-spawning wa- 
terwayson the planet. There are many champions ofamore 





natural Florida, fighting from north of OrlandototheKeys. 
Wittman is in the ring for many of those matches, as the 
program director of Captains for Clean Water, a group he 
cofounded with another charter captain, Daniel Andrews, in 
2016 after both witnessed firsthand devastation to marine 
life around their homesin Fort Myers. 

Though I’ve followed those issues closely, I’d caught 
only glimpses of the Everglades’ wilds on daylong fishing 
charters. A year earlier, on atarpon trip with Wittman and 
Andrews, Wittman mentioned that the only way to tru- 
ly understand the Everglades was to wake up deep in the 
mangroves, watching the sun rise over vast bays where bull 
sharks and bottlenose dolphins scatter schools of bait in 
giant explosions of fins and scales. “We can goinasdeepas 
you want,” he said. Sixty seconds later, we were penciling 
dates on the calendar. 


DAWN COMES EARLY IN THE EVERGLADES. I’M AWAKE BEFORE FIRST 
light, watching stars give way to gray light that changes to 
blueandthento yellowand gold.!unzipthe tent asthefirst 
dapples of sunlight wink through the tall mangroves behind 
our chickee. 

Wittman soon has sausage and eggs sizzling on a 
stove. Coffee perks in an enamel pot. A rare cold front has 
swept across South Florida—the temperature is an arctic- 
for-the-Everglades forty-six degrees—so we plan to give 
the water and thefish sometimetowarm up. There are any 
number of good excuses to eat breakfast before youfish, but 
this one sounds particularly solid. I walk to the edge of the 
platform, coffee cupin hand, the energy rising inside of me 
as the golden sunlight edges up the mangroves. 

We’re perched stilt-like above the water, not unlike the 
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The author works afly along the mangroves. Opposite: Camping ona chickee. 


mangroves themselves, and beyond the platform deck, the 
variegated landscape of water, sky,and lowforest stretches 
toallhorizons. There are some forty designated wilderness 
campsites inside Everglades National Park; seventeen are 
chickees. This oneis adouble chickee, with twinned decks 
connected by a raised walkway. There’s enough room for 
two tents, a jungle hammock, stoves, chairs, and the por- 
table outhouse placed by the National Park Service. These 
platforms are ahighlight of an Everglades backcountry trip, 
and scoring one is the first step in the adventure. (Reser- 
vations must be made with the park service no more than 
twenty-four hours before you start your trip.) The Sem- 
inoles and Miccosukees called the structure a chickee, 
their native word for “house,” but these weren’t exactly 
homey retreats. Before the Second Seminole War of the 
late 1830s and early 1840s, these Florida Indians lived in 
log cabins. But as settlement increased, they were driven 
deeper and deeper into the Everglades, adopting palmet- 
to-thatched cypress platforms that gave them protection 
from alligators, cottonmouths, and the U.S. Army soldiers 
dispatched to forcethem off the land. 

“Warms up fast,” Wittman says as I shed my first layer 
before breakfast. I’m hoping the fish feel the same way. 

From the platform we push north, across Oyster Bay, 
stitched with spume from the rough winds chasing the 
weather front. zip up my jacket as ashiver shoots through 
my torso. The chill, andthe scenery, remind me of some far 
northern waters I’ve paddled, in the Ontario backcountry, 
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Captain Chris Wittman, cofounder of Captains for Clean Water; saltwater fly 
rods atthe ready. Opposite: Scanning the water in the last light of day. 
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the tall humps of mangroves on the shoreline appearing 
like islands in a sprawling Canadian Shield lake. Although 
shorelineis aloose term for what you find in this part of the 
Everglades. A study by scientists at Florida International 
University found that seas are rising in South Floridanearly 
three times faster than they had been over the last three 
thousand years, an issue compounded by the diversion of 
freshwater flows that carry shore-building sediments. Now 
encroaching salt water is hounding the mangroves north. 
Thetrees are adapted tolivinginasalty environment, witha 
membranein their root systems that blocks most salt from 
entering, but there’s only so much salt they can take. Like 


the Everglades itself, they seem to be on the edge of every- 
thing, working hard to hang on. 


1N THREE NIGHTS OF CAMPING AND FOUR DAYS ON THE WATER, WE 
are never out of sight of mangroves, and we never find the 
warm water we seek. Though the cold front has dropped 
watertemperatures below the threshold for tarpon on top 
and sent big snook skulking into the mud bottoms, other 
Everglades wildlife is on glorious display. White pelicans 
gyre overhead. We see alligators, bull sharks, and dolphins 
that surfin the boat’s wake, and a single crocodile soaking 
upthesun. 

Day by day, I do get a few chances. We blow giant snook 
out from the muddy bays, the fish nearly impossible to spot 
in the water churned milky from the wind, but I pick up a 
dozen-odd small-to-middling-sized snook, willing biters 
but not much to bend the rod. One afternoon, while we’re 
poling along a small cove lined with light-colored sand, a 
zeppelin-like dark shape catches Wittman’s eye. 

“Big snook,” he says under his breath, unwilling to take 
any chance of spooking the fish. “Really big snook.” 

I watch it prowl the outer edge of the mangrove roots. 
It’s deep, just adarkish smear on the bottom, but it’s a sig- 
nificant fish, and amoving fish, which means we haveashot 
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at makingit eat. 

Wittman plants the pole and twists, gently spinning the 
skiff for the pursuit. [ point to the fish with the rod tip and 
follow it, afraid of losing the blob in the stained water. Sud- 
denly the fish stops. We hold our breath, worried that the 
boat’s pressure wave might have alerted it to the chase. 

“Wait for it,’ Wittman murmurs. “Let’s see if he makes 
amove.” 

But the fish holds in the pocket, which I can now see is 
the outfall to a narrow channel that fingers back into the 
mangroves. If it turns into the channel, it’s game over. It’s 
now or most likely never. 

Thefirst castis short, but thesecondclearstheScyllaand 
Charybdis of mangroves and falls on the right-hand side of 
the pocket. 

“Yesss, yesss,” Wittman hisses. 

The snook’s tail shimmies, and the dark shape arrows 
toward the fly. 

“Striiiip,’” Wittman intones. “Striiip.” 

And just as the snook closes the distance, it sinks. The 
blobslowly disappears, the fly tracing asmall white contrail 
over the last of the fish’s shadow. 

Whether the fish didn’t like the fly or my retrieve or the 
angle of sunlight on the water, | will never know. I stand on 
the casting deckand tell myself the things 1wanttobelieve, 
that after all, l’m not here to rack up fish numbers but to 
exploreand revelinapart ofthe South!’velong dreamed of 
visiting. Myselfalmost buys it. 

And truthfully, a big snook refusal isn’t my most salient 
memory of the trip. The next day I would log the kind of 
unforeseen moment that lodges as much in the spirit as 
the mind. 

After breaking campat another chickee the next morn- 
ing, we strike out down the serpentine Joe River, across 
Whitewater Bay, and into the tangled matrix of creeks and 
narrow passages of Hells Bay. Atone point we pass anarrow 
cleft in the mangroves at full throttle, a shimmer of open 
water that tunnels deep into the green canopy. Suddenly 
Wittman slows the engine. 

“What’s that?” he asks, his voice nearly carried away by 
the motor and the wind. “Did you see that?” 

Theaperture looks little different to methanahundred 
other openings we’d zoomed past at hat-turned-backward 
speed, but Wittmanis intrigued. “I’ve never seen that creek 
before,” he says. “Let’s check it out.” 

He raises the motor and poles the skiff into another 
world. Tendrils of mangrove rootlets hang down like cur- 
tains of Tarzan vines. Every few dozen yardsor sothe creek 
opens wide enough to fire off a cast, but soon the forest is 
so tight that fishing isn’t an option. “] wonder if anyone’s 
ever beenin here,’ Wittman says, as much totheneedlefish 
darting through the roots as to me, seduced bythe prospect 
of discovery. 

That it’s even a possibility is a thrilling thought. The 
passage chokes down ever more tightly until we lie on the 
skiff floor, pulling the boat undermangrove branches, hand 
over hand, their knotted fingers scraping against the hull. 
The boat’s disturbance stirs up miasmic plumes of sulfur 
and decay, life and death as the ever-present symbionts of 
the mangroves. I brush away spiderwebs, and pull. Without 
knowing where we’re going, or how far we intend to go, we 
pushas deeply as wecan into the Everglades. Thenwecatch 
our breath, and push even deeper. 8 
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with the sound of aseries of .32-caliber shots fired in a secluded, 
wooded estate in Purchase, New York. The house belonged to 
Herman Tarnower, the celebrated “Scarsdale Diet” doctor who 
made the ultimately fatal decision to spurn a lover, Jean Harris, 
the pill-addictedheadmistress of the elite MadeiraSchool for girls 
outside of Washington, D.C. On the eveningof Monday, March 10, 
1980, Harris testified, she droveto Tarnower’shometokillherself, 
but snapped after seeing another woman’s lingeriein the doctor’s 
dressingroom. Inthe ensuing clash, Harris shot Tarnower—acci- 
dentally, she would claim—four times. 

The next morning, Mel Elfin, the Washington bureau chief of 
Newsweek magazine, heard the news and went into action. Grog- 
gily, JuliaReed—then a sophomore at Georgetown University anda part-time 
bureau library assistant and receptionist—picked up the phone in her dorm 
room to find Elfin on theline. She’d gotten the post at Newsweek while she was 
astudent at Madeiraand knewHarris. “Get out toMadeiranow,” Elfin barked. 
“Start filing. We need a story.” 

“Why on earth?” Julia asked. (Inher retelling of the story, there was no pro- 
fanity, but experience suggests otherwise.) 

“You idiot,” he replied, “your headmistress just shot the diet doctor.” 

Let’s let Julia pick up the narrative: “Looking back, I realize I had none of 
the usual reactions,” she once wrote in acolumn for Garden & Gun. “Instead, I 
threw on clothes, jumpedin the car, made my way past the guards (with whom 
I'd made sure to be on extraordinarily good terms during my slightly shady 
school tenure), and got the scoop onall that hadtranspired before Harris drove 
offcampus armed witha gun....ltyped up mynotes, filed my story to New York, 
and got my first-ever byline. I was nineteen and only the tiniest bit sorry that 
the good doctor had given his life in service to my future as a journalist.” 

And whata future it was. Whetherthetopicwas what we eat, howwe live, or 
why we believe, Julia—who died of cancer on August 28—achieved what her 
fellow Mississippian William Faulkner set out todowhenhesaid that hewanted 
totakea “postage stamp of native soil” of his fictional Yoknapatawpha County 
as a particular stage on which to dramatize great human themes. 

Reed’s postage stamp, though, was even larger than Faulkner’s. To switch 
metaphors, her canvas was the whole of the South and of the country, stretch- 
ing from the dives of New Orleans up through her beloved Delta and winding 
into the northern reaches of Virginia, at Madeira, and extending farther be- 
yond, to the canyons of Manhattan and the enclaves of Long Island. Who else 
but Julia could bea trusted guide to such a sprawling mass of America, never 
putting a Manolo Blahnik-shod foot wrong? I can’t think of a single soul. 


ornin Greenville, Mississippi, on September 11, 1960, Julia Evans 

Reed was the daughter of Judy and Clarke Reed. Her mother was 

anative of Nashville, the child ofa prominent Belle Meade family; 

her father, abusinessman andleader of the Mississippi Republican 

Partywho playedarolein the years of Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford, 
Ronald Reagan, George H. W. Bush, and George W. Bush. 

As the writer Jay McInerney recalls, “Julia was Mississippi’s answer to Dor- 
othy Parker, gifted with a biting wit, a fierce intellect, and a generous spirit of 
hospitality. She was an intellectual and a hedonist, abrilliant raconteur witha 
colorfully profane vocabulary who could whip up adelicious dinner fortwenty 
of her friends and then drink them all under the table before waking up afew 
hours later to deliver a sparkling performance on MSNBC. She was unforget- 
table andirreplaceable.” 

Educatedin Greenville, and at Madeira, Georgetown, and American Univer- 


t all began, inevitably, with a bang — 











sity, Julia lived and worked in Washington, D.C.; New 
York City; New Orleans; and Greenville. A longtime ed- 
itor and writer for Vogue, she also contributed to the 
New York Times, Newsweek, Condé Nast Traveler, the 
WallStreet Journal, U.S. News & World Report, and Elle 
Decor. And until her death, she was a cornerstone of 
Garden & Gun, where loyal readers would turn imme- 
diately to her column for dispatches from her world. 

As an author, columnist, and speaker, Julia was a 
figurein the tradition of M. F. K. Fisher and Edith Whar- 
ton. She was a writer of great range whose subjects 
included corrupt but charming Southern politicians, 
first families, food, art, architecture, gardening, dec- 
orating, and the triumphs and tragedies of the Amer- 
ican South. 

Her grounding in political reporting always showed. 
Ann McDaniel, a colleague of Julia’s at Newsweek, re- 
calls, “Midafternoon, many daysin the mid-1980s, Julia 
would burst through the glass doors of the Washington 
bureau and grab the PA system from the receptionist. 
‘Attention, Kmart shoppers, she’d blast, ‘today’s blue 
light special is..” and off she’d go with the riff on the 
day’s news, the latest jokes, or acolor commentary on 
her colleagues. She was an intern, of sorts, five years 
younger than thenext youngest person inthe bureau, 
and yet she sounded more confident, was a better 
storyteller, and the most engaging voice in the office. 
Her clever, often sarcastic observations revealed an 
important truth more oftenthan not.” 

There it all was: the larger-than-life personality, the 
journalistic skill, the perennial sense of theatricality. 
“She hada voice beyondheryears, too, an unforgetta- 
ble, smoky, cello-rich tone that was a mix of dark honey, 
bourbon, and Marlboros,” recalls Howard Fineman, 
Newsweek’s longtime chief political correspondent. 
“I could listen to it all day and did. She had a sense of 
humor that was both sharpand sweet, stinging and for- 
giving at the same time. She could drink a Hurricane, 
and was one. She was not only the life of any party, she 
was the party whether she was host or not. From her 
dad she inherited a wide view of life and politics. She 
was the best kindof Southerner, the kind that turns the 
bittersweet experience of growing up there, of having 
deep roots there, into an education for us all in toler- 
ance, humor, and understanding.” 


1.Reed delivers the commencement address at the Madeira School 
in 2019, 2. Meeting SpiroAgnew in Washington, D.C. 3. Judy Reed 
(right) with Juliain her arms. 4.Senior year at Madeira. 6. Reed’s 
beloved beagle, Henry. 6.A black-tie event with Jon (left) and 
Keith Meacham in 2003. 7. Sitting atop the Krewe of Muses’ Mardi 
Gras float, wearing a leopard-print bra headdress of her own 
creation. 8. Enjoying a raucous Mississippi River sandbar picnic. 
9. Fromleft: Chandra Johnson, Reed, André Leon Talley, and Lisa 
Dargan atthe Duke Mansion in Charlotte in 2018. 
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fwe’d tried to invent a character like Julia, no- sioncharge after accepting brown bags of cash as vice president of the United 

body would have believed it. She was atsunami States). Her father spent a lot of time on the road. When asked where he was 

of talent, charm, and energy. She could write off to, Mr. Reed would say, “Going to save the free world, baby.” He’d often re- 

about anything and make it sing. Her distinc- turn with guests in tow—pols and moneymen, reporters and statesmen. Mrs. 

tive voice was at once affectionate and arch—a Reed often found herselfcalled on to produce meals for William F. Buckley Jr., 

tough combination to pulloff. for instance, or George H. W. and Barbara Bush, or Robert Novak. Novak, the 
She grew up in the Age of Nixon. An early memory self-described Prince of Darkness of conservative commentary, would suffer 
was hanging out with—of all people—Spiro T. Agnew from heatstroke after a farm tour in Tribbett, Mississippi, during Julia’s for- 
(before he had to plead nolo contendere to a tax eva- tieth birthday celebration; Karl Rove, George W. Bush’s political consigliere, 
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would beamong those helping Novak from the Reeds’ backyard into thehouse, 
where Julia suggested milk punch might help. Novak, though grateful, wisely 
declined that treatment. 

Shewas at her literary best among the flawed and the funny. “A craps player 
noted for his love of beautifulwomenandhisuse of gambling aliases such as‘T. 
Wong,” Julia wrote in Newsweek of the onetime Louisiana governor Edwin Ed- 
wards, “he oncedeclared that to get in trouble with Louisiana voters he would 
have to be found ‘in bed with a dead girl or alive boy.” Profiling George Jones 
in these pages, she wrote: “I’ve had the privilege of meeting many a country 
music great, including Jones, largely through my friend Susan Nadler, towhom 
Jones referred with affection as ‘my little Jew’ and whowas also part owner of 
his record company. Susan has worked with everyone from Willie Nelson and 
Kris Kristofferson to Tammy Wynette (Jones’s third wife and singing partner) 
and is herself no stranger to crime. She once did time in a Mexican jail, an ex- 
perience immortalized in a memoir called The Butterfly Convention, and she 
wrote another fine book, Good Girls Gone Bad, in which [Jean] Harris could 
easily have been a chapter. Anyway, just before Jones died, he sent Susan a 
letter promising her a spot next to Johnny Paycheck in his private group of 
cemetery plots.” Writing about George W. Bush’s marriage to Laura Bush for 
Newsweek, Julia reported: “One night, as they pulled into their driveway, he 
asked her howhis speech had been. ‘It wasn’t very good, shereplied. He drove 
into the garage wall.” 


he lived large. On any given day or in any season, you might find 

Julia driving around Mississippi with Jessica Lange. Or dining at 

Doe’s Eat Placein Greenville with Anthony Bourdain. Orshe’d bein 

Paris, reporting on caviar for the Wall Street Journal. OrinLondon, 

picking up a new “sleep coat” for her father. Or filing an essay for 
Vogue onaplanned wedding that went awry some decades ago; a favorite detail 
was that her mother hadso much Champagne on hand that shewas still giving 
the postman bottles of it three years later. Describing a New Year’s Eve party 
at the Georgetown house of Washington Post legend Ben Bradlee and hiswife, 
the writer Sally Quinn, Julia recalled in Newsweek: “I walked in behind Alma 
and Colin Powell. So far, so good. Plenty of booze, and plenty of people drinking 
it. A delicious late supper of choucroute and mashed potatoes soaked it all 
up, and by midnight everybody was dancing. Lauren Bacall danced. Tom and 
Meredith Brokaw danced. We all danced, with the exception of Al Gore, who, 
at the stroke of midnight, was standing almost alone in the living room talking 
about the environment.” Over the years, she would parlay these experiences 
and more intoamemoir, The Houseon First Street: My New Orleans Story; books 
onentertaining, including Julia Reed’s South: Spirited Entertaining and High- 
Style Fun All Year Long; and collections of essays, such as But Mama Always 
Put Vodka in Her Sangria!: Adventures in Eating, Drinking, and Making Merry 
and Queen ofthe Turtle Derby and Other Southern Phenomena. 

Julia loved her native Mississippi Delta and telling its stories best of all, 
though, and recently built asmall house near her parents that she called the 
Folly. She reenvisioned the annual Delta Hot Tamale Festival in Greenville, 
bringing writers, chefs, entrepreneurs, and artists to town for food and con- 
versation in order to support affordable housing, downtown development, the 
local library, and the arts. The festival concluded every year with a sandbar 
picnic on the Mississippi River that could last, it seemed, almost aslongas the 
festival itself. In 2019, Julia was recognized for championing her home state 
when the governor of Mississippi and the state’s Arts Commission named her 
aculturalambassador. Inits announcement of theaward, the commission said: 
“Though she has traveled the world in her various roles, Reed has long served 
as acultural ambassador for the state, sharing Southern traditions, culture 
and recipes through her popular columns and books.” Andin recent months, 
Reed had opened abookstore, Brown Water Books, inthe historic Wetherbee 
House in Greenville, and had cofounded Reed Smythe & Company, an online 
mercantile business designed to support independent artisans. 

John Huey, a former editor in chiefof Time Inc. andaregular at the raucous 
tamale festivals, recalls, “Julia filled amost unusual space in American letters. 





She was absolutely up-to-the-minute on all matters 
of taste and style, while presenting as a magnificent 
throwback to another time. She wrote with a lyricism 
that echoed her beloved Mississippi literary heroes 
and heroines, but not without irony. She was hilarious 
and charming both in print and in person. And she 
could recite the complete lyrics to many of her favor- 


ite tunes, including ‘Ode to Billy Joe’ and ‘I Been to 
Georgia on a Fast Train,’ We all loved her, respected 
her, and were in awe of her talent, her inventiveness, 
her energy, and—toward the end—her good-humored 
courage. Julia was both a creator and a character in 
the tapestry of Southern writing. We will miss both 
so much.” 

Whether her subject was Scotch, the opossum, or 
the mad politics, mournful music, and out-of-the-way 
cafés and bars of the South, Julia unerringly found the 
universal in the particular. In a way, she was a foreign 
correspondentin her ownland, filing dispatches about 
the sacred and the profane—and revealing, oftensub- 
tly, the porous border between the two. The mark of 
a great journalist is the capacity to see what should 
be evident to everyone but somehow isn’t—not until 
a keener eye anda sharper sensibility cast fresh light 
on what lies before us in plain sight, suddenly giving 
readers the fabled flash of recognition. 

That was Julia’s gift—the gift, as Shelby Foote once 
put it in a letter to Walker Percy describing the writ- 
er’s craft, to teach others how to see, Because of her 
our vision is clearer, our senses heightened, our lives 
charmed and enchanted. What more, in the end—or 
even in the beginning, or in the middle—could we ask 
of awriter than that? 

Nothing. Nothing more. She and I and my wife be- 
came friends in New York a quarter of a century ago; 
Julia was godmother to our eldest daughter. | consid- 
ered having the Presbyterian Julia fill the office for an 
Episcopalian child an act of ecumenical grace; when | 
told her this, Julia replied with a profane injunction I 
won't repeat here. But youcan hear it, can’t you? 

Ihavealways beenstruck by howmany people come 
up to me to bear unsought witness to Julia’s power— 
the readers of her work who, on learning that I was 
fortunate enough to be her friend, want to tellme how 
important, howwonderful, how indispensable they find 
her voice. In her work and in friends we will always be 
able to hear her again—learning anew from her alter- 
nately funny and wise, charming and knowing, trans- 
porting andilluminating vision of life. Her voicelingers 
even now, resonating still. & 





1. Reed’s yearbook photo from her senior year at Madeira. 

2 Interviewing George W. Bush. 3.Covering the aftermath of 
Hurricane Katrina in New Orleans for Vogue. 4. Mugging with 
André Leon Talley at the McCormick Book inn in Greenville, 
Mississippi, in2003. 6.Atthe Swan Ballin Nashville inthe 
nineties with novelistJay McInerney (left) and journalist 
Alexander Chancellor. 6. Celebrating with Dectric Boldien, 
winner of the eating contest at a Delta Hot Tamale Festival 

in her beloved Greenville. 7. Henry at the Folly, looking outside 
at Jessica Lange. 8.Reed with one of her many headdress 
creations. 9. Walking among the daffodils at the Folly. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


North Carolina-made sneakers with soul, 

a gaucho-style grill perfect for gatherings, canned 

cocktails even a bartender would love—these honorees 
and more in the categories of Style, Food, Home, 

Outdoors, Drink, and Crafts prove the region’s artisans 

and creatives remain at the top of their game 
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Asheville, North Carolina 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL > MADE inthe SOUTH AWARDS 





MEET the JUDGE 


ASHLEY 
VERMILLION WEED 


Founder, Vermillion, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


For Ashley Vermillion Webb, 
judging the Style category 
“felt just like Christmas’— 
and like an extension of her 
job selecting items for her 
women’s clothing boutique. 
The shopis celebrating its 
fifteenth anniversary witha 
move to alocation twice the 
size across the street, where 
Vermillion Webb will contin- 
ue working with designers 
including Lela Rose and 
Carolina Herrera. Seeing the 
Made in the South Awards 
entries, she says, “made me 
feel so proud of the South.” 


Opposite: Opie Way 
founders Justin 

and Amanda James, 
wearing shoes of their 
own creation in their 
Asheville studio. 
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A CLASSIC 
AEBODI 


CASUALLY CHIC, NORTH 
CAROLINA-MADE SNEAKERS FOR 
WORK—AND PLAY 


By Elizabeth Hutchison Hicklin 


SOME CHILDREN SLEEP WITH TEDDY BEARS; OTHERS DRIFT 
into dreamland with well-worn baby blankets tucked 
under their chins. Most don’t snuggle up witha pair 
of Air Jordan 3s—unless you’re Justin James. “When 
I was akid, Christmas would come around and my 
mom would get meanewpair of shoes,” James says. 
“And I don’t know, I just had way too much love for 
shoes, because I would sleep with them on my pil- 
low.” Growing up in the nineties and early aughts, 
naturally, his goal was to design sneakers for Nike. 
“He spent hours reading shoe blogs,” says his wife, 
Amanda, who met James when they were just fifteen 
years old. “He was obsessed.” 

It wasn’t until later, while studying industrial 
design at Appalachian State, that his ten-year plan 
shifted. He still wanted to make shoes. However, 
the more James learned about the industry, theless 
comfortable he felt about how shoes were manufac- 
tured on a global scale. “I had this tug on my heart 
that sneakers could be constructed a little less 
dirty,” he says. “And I felt there was a pretty large 
opportunity to make sneakers here stateside.” In 
2018, the couple moved back to their hometown of 
Asheville. At first, Amandawas skeptical about get- 
tinginto the business of micromanufacturing shoes, 
but eventually James’s enthusiasm and optimism 
won out. In November 2019, they launched Opie Way, 
named for their two daughters. But the road there 
didn’t come without dead ends and detours. 

“It was really, really hard to find the machines we 
needed or even to connect with people who have 
made shoes this way before,” James says of the cou- 
ple’s small-batch approach. Institutional knowledge 
should have been easy to obtain. After all, before 
much of U.S. manufacturing fled overseas, Wellco 
military boots were made just west in Waynesville, 





NorthCarolina. And Converse AllStars—America’s 
basketball shoe of choice for decades—were pro- 
duced out east in Lumberton, North Carolina, until 
2001. But all that know-how seemed to have van- 
ished with the jobs. Eventually, though, the untold 
hours James had spent on obscure shoe blogs paid 
off when an acquaintance in Los Angeles he’d met 
online offered to sell the couple his new and vintage 
machinery and give them atwo-day crash course in 
sneaker making in California. “We found our factory 
space, and then our machines arrived andwe’relike, 
‘Okay, let’s makea pair of shoes,” Amandasays. “We 
couldn’tremember anything we had learned in those 
two days. We really ended up teaching ourselves.” 

They persevered, thanks in part toamentorship 
with another North Carolina company (and former 
Made in the South Award winner), Raleigh Denim 
Workshop. “Ihave been infatuated with Raleigh Den- 
im since they first took off,” James says, “and | ran- 
domly reached out to one of the owners, Victor [Lyt- 
vinenko]. He hopped on a call with me, and he was 
just so encouraging. It’s been super helpful to have 
him asa mentor.” 

After months of design work that included pat- 
tern development and the creation of lasts, or shoe 
molds, Opie Way now produces five leather and can- 
vas shoe styles for men and women: two low-tops, a 
high-top, and two moccasins. The minimal silhou- 
ettes are largely made to order (expect a four-week 
turnaround) and comeinavariety of colors and fin- 
ishes. The vegetable tanned leather, which James 
prefers for the lack of harsh chemicals used in the 
tanning process, originates in two U.S. tanneries: 
Horween Leather Company in Chicago and Wick- 
ett & Craig out of Curwensville, Pennsylvania. The 
bulk of the canvas comes from a military surplus 
store in Clyde, North Carolina. The team then cuts, 
stitches, and attaches the leather or canvas to the 
soleusing amethod that allows for added durability, 
flexibility, and comfort. Each pair gets finished off 
with Italian-glazed laces or sport laces from Ameri- 
can Legacy in nearby Hickory. 

And the couple is just getting started. “I dream 
about shoes all the time, so there are always ten to 
twelve designs in my head,” James says. Up next: a 
riff on the classic basketball shoes of the eighties 
and nineties. 





PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAYA NICELY; PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDREW KORNYLAK 
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MEET the JUDGE 


MANEET CHAUHAN 


Chef and author, Morph 
Hospitality Group, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Bg 


Inaddition to helming 

four restaurants in Music 
City, Maneet Chauhan 
serves as a judge on Food 
Network's series Chopped 
and has recently published 
hersecond cookbook 
celebrating the flavors of 
India. When judging the 
Food category, Chauhan 
looked for “something with 
the wow factor—some- 
thing craveable, something 
memorable.” She found that 
inthe Georgia Jams spread, 
though “the heart and soul in 
allof the entries” impressed 
her, “as well as the thought 
and detail that went into 
eachone.” 


Food styling by Anna Hampton 
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FOOD WINNER 


OWEET HEAT 


ALOW-SUGAR SPREAD WITHA 

SPICY KICK LETS SUMMER’S BOUNTY 
DO THE HEAVY LIFTING 

By Wayne Curtis 


“HERE YOU GO,” LORI BEAN’S FATHER SAID TO HER ABOUT A 

[ F A lA i AM decade ago. “Have at it.” He had handed his daughter 
her great-grandmother’s canning equipment and a 

PRODUCT: copy of the Ball Blue Book Guide to Preserving. The 


Habanero Peach Spread items had been languishing for years. “The art of pre- 
serving hadn’t carried on past my great-grandma,” 




























MADE IN: 
5 : Bean says, “and it wasn’t going to carry on unless I 
Griffin, Georgia . é 
$4-$16 : picked it up, and that bothered me.” Bean went to cu- 


linary school in Florida but focused on pastry. “When 
Iwas a kid, I was always in the kitchen with my grand- 
v — ma or great-grandma, watching their cooking tech- 

o niques,” she says. “Baking taught me that there was 
always amethod.” 

Logic came in handy when she set out to teach her- 
self canning. “I made some batches with muscadine 
grapes that all were inedible in different ways,” she 
says. A batch of blueberry jam “was like cement, it 
was so firm.” She eventually worked out the kinks and 
developed a fondness for Pomona’s Universal Pectin, 
which needs less sugar to trigger gelling. All this ex- 
perimenting led her to found Georgia Jams, based in 
Griffin, which specializes inlow-sugar fruit and pepper 
spreads that capture the delight of peak summer fruits 
and berries. Bean’s Habanero Peach Spreadisastudy 
in balance—thesweetness of peachrushes in, followed 
by a faint shimmer of heat at the end. Bean opted for 
4 habanero peppers because of their round fruitiness. 
“I knew that would go well with peach.” She was right. 


georgiajams.com 


we. 
Be 
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HOME WINNER 





A NEW LGhT 


ANARTIST ILLUMINATES THE AURA OF 
NEW ORLEANS WITH HER FIXTURES 


By Caroline Sanders 


AS ARTISTS ARE WONT TO DO, JULIE NEILL TENDS TO WAX POETIC 
about her craft. “Once I realized art could be asource 
of light, I knew I’d found my calling,” says the New Or- 
leans designer, who fashions elegant, imaginative light 
fixtures for both private and corporate clients in the 
Crescent City and beyond. Her style varies: The Palm- 
er shade leans toward minimalism, the Constantino 
chandelier flirts with midcentury modern, the Robyn 
candelabrum nodsat rococo. But perhaps her most en- 
chanting creations are those directly sparked by her 
beloved city. “Inspiration is everywhere around here: 
inthe architecture, in the music, inthe amount of cre- 
ative people who live here, and in the beautiful natural 
environment,” shesays. Take the flora-influenced Luci- 
ennechandelier, shown here, which hangs from dining 
room and entryway ceilings like the boughs of liveoaks 
over St. Charles Avenue. “Just like a tree, no two are 
alike.” After Neill sketches the design, her local fabri- 
cator hand forges thechandeliers’ basic shapein metal 
before Neill and her team of sculpting artists plaster 
on limb-like appendages. Neill makes every piece to 
order, altering shape, size, and color to fit her clients’ 
needs, constantly expanding herrepertoire. “There are 
so many designs I have that we haven’t built yet,” Neill . 
says. “I’mjust waiting for the right project.” : 





MEET the JUDGE 


AMANDA LINDROTH 


Interior designer and founder, Lindroth Design, Lyford Cay, Bahamas 








Known for her breezy, sophisticated island style, Amanda Lindroth worked in New York, Paris, 
and London for names such as Guoci before founding Lindroth Design in 2010 and moving to 
the Bahamas. She approached judging the Home entries much like she approaches stocking 
store locations in her hometown of Palm Beach and in Charleston, South Carolina. She hunted 
“for fresh ideas, and something beautiful’— which she found in the winning plaster chandeliers. 
“love that Julie Neill is working in this medium and creating new classics,” Lindroth says. 
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JULIE NEILL 


PRODUCT: 
Chandeliers 


MADE IN F 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
$1,200-$12,000 
julieneill.com 
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URBAN ASADE 


PRODUCT: 
Gaucho-Style Grill 
MADE IN: 
St. Augustine, Florida 
Starts at $3,199; $3,629 as shown 
urbanasado.com 
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OUTDOORS WINNER 


DRILL MADTER 


A VERSATILE WOOD-FIRED 
WORKHORSE WITH FLORIDA ROOTS 
AND A SOUTH AMERICAN LEGACY 
By T. Edward Nickens 


WITHIN SIX MONTHS, NICK CARRERA AND HIS WIFE, CHRISTIE, 
lost both of Christie’s parents, and Nick’s mother was 
diagnosed with Alzheimer’s. “That was the turning 
point,” Carrera says. “Christie and I hada passion for 
alifestyle that revolves around family and community, 
andthen suddenly we lost half our family.” Inspired by 
Carrera’s Argentinean father, and the communal na- 
ture of gaucho-style cooking, they parlayed their grief 
into agrill that would inspire gatherings. 

Built to order in the company’s waterfront work- 
shop on the shrimp docks of St. Augustine, Florida, 
the 320 Freestanding Grill features American-made, 
hand-welded 304 stainless steel finished with an arti- 
san’s approach to metalwork. And while the company 
offers ahalf dozen models, three parts compose Urban 
Asado’s basic system: the brasero (the fire basket in 
which the wood burns), the V-grate grill with drip pan, 
and the crank that raises and lowers the grill. Coals fall 
through the bottom of the brasero and then get raked 
under the V-grate grill. “Those V-grates and the drip 
pan allow you to capture all the flavor from the meat,” 





Cre Carrerasays. “By adding spices and cooking oils direct- 

tives ly to the pan, you repurpose the juices as bastes and 
en sauces.” The design prevents flare-ups from grease 

aes cease ROE eS dripping onto hot coals,and the entire grill can be eas- 

see ao ilyraised and lowered to allow for precise temperature 


control, But much of the appeal of the Urban Asado 
approach to grilling happens before the dinner bell 
rings. “Making ameal this way isacommunal process,” 
Carrera says. “People are drawn to the dancing fire, 
thearomas, and the beautifularchitecture of the grill.” 


MEET the JUDGE 


T. EDWARD NIGKENS 


Garden & Gun contributing editor and author, Raleigh, North Carolina 





Anexpert sportsman, author of The Tota/ Outdoorsman’s Manual, frequent G&G contributor, 
and aten-time Outdoors judge, T. Edward Nickens was on the hunt for two things: a product as 
handorafted as possible, with “a story rooted in the Southern experience.” This year, he says, 
the “melting pot of the contemporary South was evident” in the breadth of entries, froma 
Hawaii-influenced knife to this grill inspired by Argentinean cooking. 
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DRINK WINNER 





SHAKER NO nun 
REQUIRED cane 








$4-$5 
THESE MIDCENTURY-INSPIRED tiptopcocktails.com 
LIBATIONS LET YOU PLAY Vv 
BARTENDER—ANYWHERE 
By Wayne Curtis — — 


ee a 


AE On sung Fen 





TIP TOP PROPER COCKTAILS OCCUPY THE PLACE WHERE PAST 
meets present. With the midcentury swagger of the 
1960s cocktail boom, partners Neal Cohen and Yoni 
Reisman have tapped intothe present canned-cocktail 
trend—mixed drinksincans youcan easily toss ina boat 
cooleror apicnic basket. “If you unearthed Grandpa’s 
bomb shelter from the Cuban missile crisis and found 
these, you'd think, well, he was well stocked,” Cohen 
says. The same could be said for the 2020 home bar. 

Both Cohen and Reisman worked inthe world of mu- 
sic festivals and mega-events, where thirsty festival- 
goers had developed tastes beyond wine and beer. The 
duobegan selling batched mixed drinks that were easy 
toservefrom atapora spigot. “We thought, let’s make 
these available on demand,” Cohen says. But canned 
cocktails are tricky, and it’s easy to end upwith acloy- 
ing mess, as anyone whohasever tried to find one that 
matched what they could mix themselves knows. So, 
whenitcametimeto develop recipes, they enlisted the 
expertise of Miles Macquarrie, an Atlanta bar wizard 
whose beverage program at Kimball House has earned 
seven James Beard Award nominations. The result is 
adelicious, mixologist-level trio of budget-conscious 
classic cocktails reminiscent of the Mad Men era—a 
Manhattan, an old-fashioned, and a negroni—pack- 
aged in cunning and compact steel cans due to their 
high proof. 

“We tell people we’ve only been around for a year, 
and they say, “Wow, we felt like you’ve always been 
there,” Reisman says. Which might be the grandest 
compliment ofall. 
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MEET the JUDGE 


JOSEPH STINCHOOME 


Barman, Saint Leo, Oxford, Mississippi 





When assessing the Drink category, German-born Mississippian Joseph Stinchcomb kept an 
eye out for a smartly packaged drink that was simple but versatile—suited for atime of staying 
in. “Most people don't have a fully stocked bar at home,” points out Stinchcomb, whose bar 
program at the Italian restaurant Saint Leo earned a semifinalist nod from the James Beard 
Awards in 2019. Of Tip Top, he says, “it’s perfect for 2020—hanging out with a friend, six feet 
apart, drinking a canned cocktail.” 
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CIVIL STONEWARE 


PRODUOT: 


CRAFTS WINNER Hand-Thrown Tableware 





MADE IN: 
Birmingham, Alabama 


NECESSITIES 


A SENSE OF PLACE SETS THESE SLEEK 
PLATES, BOWLS, AND MORE APART 


By Caroline Sanders 





























PARTLY INSPIRED BY THE 77,000 MILES OF BIODIVERSE RIVER 
systems flowing in Alabama, Katherine Tucker con- 
ceived Civil Stoneware’s minimalist tableware as 
an homage to the earth. Tiny decorative dishes, for 
instance, dubbed Little Cahaba Bowls, incorporate 
empty mussel shells collected from the banks of the 
Little Cahaba River into the clay, and a portion of the 
proceeds goes to sustaining the waterway’s ecologi- 
cal diversity. Such ties to place run throughout Civil 
Stoneware’s product line, as its artisans hand throw 
and glaze each of the stripped-down platters, plates, 
bowls, dishes, and utensils in its studio in the heart of 
Birmingham’s Civil Rights District. (For Christmas, 
the company collaborated with local artist Tyra Rob- 
inson on an ornament to support the Civil Rights In- 
stitute down the street.) “Each product carries the 
personality of the maker,” Tucker says. “When you 
stack the plates, the edges don’tallline up, andtherims 
dance alittle.” Weeknight supper plates in sandy hues, 
blue speckled butter dishes, black clay chargers, and 
delicate salt bowls with matching serving spoons can 
withstand even the dishwasher—the pieces are built to 
be used. “Stoneware is very sturdy and will last along 


time,” Tucker says. 
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MEET the JUDGES 


UDANNA TEPLIN AND CLEA SHEARER 


Founders, the Home Edit, Nashville, Tennessee 











With two books, a top-rated Netflix series produced by Reese Witherspoon, and abooming 
Instagram following, Clea Shearer and Joanna Teplin have taken the organization world by 
color-ooded storm. The duo report thatthe Crafts entries as a whole, and especially the woven 
baskets and ceramics, “absolutely blew us away with their craft, and with the thought and detail 
ineach piece.” 
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HAMPTON ROAQ 
DESIGNS 


Silk Eye Masks 
Austin, Texas 

$89; hamptonroad 
designs.com 


Lisa Davis, the founder of 
the Austin, Texas, handbag 
company Hampton Road 
Designs, has an accesso- 
ries closet that would make 
a fashion editor envious. 

“| gravitate toward purses 
and jewelry and shoes,” 
Davis says, because 
anyone canwear them, 

no matter their size, But 
she never loved donning 
scarves, beautiful though 
they are. Her search for 
alternative ways to show off 
those elegant designs by 
the likes of Hermés, Gucci, 
and Louis Vuitton led to 
Hampton Road's Heirloom 
Collection, which stars one- 
of-a-kind eye masks made 
using vintage silk scarves 
from Vestiaire Collective, a 
Parisian online retailer for 
pre-owned, authenticat- 
ed designer duds. Davis 
and her husband, Bruce, 
pattern andcut the scarves 
before the San Antonio 
tailor Calley Rivera stitches 
the final product, adding 
organic, allergen-free cot- 
ton stuffing for comfort and 
structure. Bonus: They're 
machine washable (onthe 
gentle cycle). 
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FIELD 
THIF 


Biouses 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
$185-$235; fieldtrip 
brand.com 


While juggling three 
children and working a 
marketing gig from home, 
Dominique Paye acquired 
auniform of tired athleisure 
wear. “There was this 
disconnect between who 
Isaw myself as and how! 
presented myself to the 
world,” she says. Paye real- 
ized she lacked staples that 
offered comfort without 
sacrificing style or quality. 
Asdid the market.So she 
quit her job and launched 
Field Trip, focusing on well- 
made blouses. A program 
through the Carolina Textile 
District—which links 
makers to domestic supply 
chains—connected Paye 
with Sew Co.,a female-run 
North Carolina factory 
where she worked with 
veteran patternmaker John 
Daina-Palermo, whose 
résumé includes Oscar de 
la Renta. Paye'’s sophisti- 
cated pieces come in three 
silhouettes: the flutter 
sleeve, half sieeve, and 
balloon sleeve. Made from 
chemical-free cotton, the 
topslook polished enough 
for cocktails but practical 
enough for a day at Disney. 


BR 
DESIGN GO 


Polymer Clay Earrings 
Charleston, 

South Carolina 
$16-$64; shop 


brdesignco.com 


Respectively a first-grade 
teacher and anurse by day, 
sisters Carlene Browner 
and Cassandra Browner 
Richardson spend their 
evenings crafting polymer 
olay earrings the same way 
their mother taught them 
to when they were young. 
“It's just part ofwho we are,” 
Richardson says. A few 
years ago, they reintro- 
duced one of their mother’s 
favorite designs—impres- 
sionistic florals in sunny 
colors and simple geomet- 
ric shapes—and their cus- 
tomers went bananas. Each 
time they releaseanew 
batch of florals (just one 
Sunday a month because 
of the labor-intensive pro- 
cess), the twenty to thirty 
pairs they can squeeze 
froma single clay slab sell 
out in minutes. Inspired by 
runway shows, paintings, 
shopwindows, younameit, 
the duo dyes, rolls, cuts, and 
fires the earrings by hand 
before sanding and buffing. 
The more minima! neutral 
designs, Richardson's 
favorites, are almost always 
instock. 
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SWEET MAGNOLIA 
GELATO GO. 


Craft Gelato 
Oxford, Mississippi 
$8; sweetmagnolia 
gelato.com 


After moving with his wife, 
Erica, and their three chil- 
dren from Washington, DC., 
back to Erica's hometown 
of Clarksdale, Mississippi, 
Hugh Balthrop began 
experimenting with making 
all-natural ice cream for the 
kids. In 2011, he turned the 
family dessert into a family 
business—Sweet Magnolia 
Gelato Co.—and eventual- 
ly moved production to Ox- 
ford. For the tasty, dense, 
Italian-style treats—of- 
fered inarea shops and 
restaurants and inthe 
gelateriahe opened last 
year in Memphis—he uses 
local milk and cream and 
obtains mix-in ingredients 
when possible from Missis- 
sippi farmers. What flavors 
does he offer? Better to ask 
which hedoesn't. Balthrop 
has crafted more than six 
hundred to date, many of 
them custom options for 
restaurants. Highlights 
include his almost-chewy 
Blueberry Cheesecake, 
and abright, refreshing 
Yellow Watermelon sorbet. 
NEW FLAVORS ALL THE TIME 
ishis slogan. GET 'EMWHILE 
THEY LAST. Good advice. 


FOX AND 
OTTER 


Sweet and Spicy 
Pickles 
Grapevine, Texas 
$8.50; 


foxandotter.com 


Itstartedas a Christ- 

mas tradition: Rick and 
Patsy Daussat made jars of 
homemade pickles to give 
as gifts. They tinkered with 
a family recipe at their Tex- 
as home until they struck 
just the right balance of 
sweet, spicy, and crunchy. 
“The more we handed 

out, the more we heard 
back that we should think 
about selling them,” Rick 
says. So they did. They 
named their company 
after Red the Fox and Ollie 
the Otter—the stars of 
bedtime stories they once 
told their sons. They visited 
fancy food shows and 
passed out jars to sandwich 
shops near their Grapevine 
home, where the pickles 
secured aregular place 

on menus. Made with local 
cucumbers, aged red 
peppers, sugar, and garlic, 
the pickles pair with just 
about anything, but Rick 
goes for simplicity: a Ritz 
cracker, a spread of cream 
cheese, a pickle ontop. 
“Be careful,” he says of 

the combination. “It will 
become a meal.” 





CAJUN 
CAVIAR 


Spicy Cajun Caviar 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
$55; cajuncaviar.com 


“Thethree ofus loved 
Champagne and caviar,” 
Amy Hollister Wilson says 
of herself and her two 
partners in Cajun Caviar, 
Alison Vega-Knoll and Al- 
den Lagasse. “We couldn't 
afford a Champagne 
company,’ she explains 
with a laugh, so instead “we 
bought a caviar company.” 
When they acquired the 
New Orleans brand sev- 
eral years ago, ithad been 
around for decades—just 
under the radar. Since 
then, the trio has worked 
to boost the profile of roe 
harvested from Southern 
waters, which caviar from 
Northern climes often over- 
shadows—aficionados 
claim Southern roe lacks 
the proper briny pop. But 
Cajun Caviar partners with 
avendor to specially select 
and process Louisiana 
bowfin roe during the 
harvest. The spicy version, 
kicked up with the delicate 
but discernible edge of 
ghost peppers, stands out. 
“We'd like caviar to be more 
approachable,” Wilson 
says. “Think deviled eggs 
and oysters and nachos at 
football games.” 


HOME 


TEMBROD 
HOUSE 


Marbled Wallpaper 
Lexington, Kentucky 
$400-$600; 
zembrodhouse.com 


“It's amad scientist kind of 
thing,” says Kim Comstock 
of her Italian marbled 
wallpapers. Inthe Zembrod 
House studio, named for 
the aging Victorian manse 
in which it resides in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, Comstock 
experiments to hone her 
designs, transferring the 
swirls created by pigments 
floating ina water-based 
solution onto paper. While 
she doesuse the traditional 
paint and gel employedin 
the process of marbling, 
she augments them with 
additivesto make the 
patterns flow larger to fit 
the scale of the wallpaper. 
Comstock does not digi- 
tally print Zembrod’s made- 
to-order sheets, which 
range up totwelve feet 
long, so they differ slightly. 
“| might do fifty pieces of 
experiment paper before 
coming toa final design, 
but once you getit right, 

it’s easy to repeat.” The re- 
sulting wallpapers—those 
with pops of color and the 
more muted marmoreal 
designs—add dramain 
powder rooms, onaccent 
walls, even on ceilings. 


GOLEY 
HOME 


Custom Beds 
Charlotte, 
North Carolina 
$425-$1,500; 
coleyhome.com 


Fresh out of North Carolina 
State University witha 
degree in textiles and living 
in New York City, Coley Hull 
found getting furnishings 
into her tiny walk-up “a 
pain.” Sothe granddaugh- 
ter of two North Carolina 
furniture makers engi- 
neered away to fit a durable 
foam headboard and bed 
frame into a shippable box. 
Her twin, queen, and king 
beds comein six custom- 
izable headboard styles, 
each upholstered with ex- 
clusive fabric—olive-hued 
velvet, natural rattan, linen 
printed with pink palms. 
Hull moved back to her 
hometown of Charlotte last 
year to launch her compa- 
ny, armed with the power 
of the state's textile and 
furniture legacies. “Springs 
Creative textile mill, for 
instance, is one of the 
oldestinthe country and 
right down the street,” she 
says. “They have some of 
the greatest archives inthe 
world and bring so much 
knowledge.” In October, 
Hull also released a line of 
chairs, poufs, and benches. 
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TRUST STONE 
BOLLECTION 


Cast Stone Planters 
Covington, Georgia 
$206-$4465; 
truststone.net 


As alongtime Atlanta land- 
scape architect, Lucinda 
Bray has an eye for what 
ties a backyard together, 
and often, the missing 
linkis the perfect planter. 
Bray established the Trust 
Stone Collection out of 
her Covington, Georgia, 
farmto make cast stone 
pots versatile enough to 

fit into any of her projects. 
The eight designs cometo 
life at the Louisville Mega 
Cavern, acavesystemin 
Kentucky where the planter 
molds are poured. “The 
cave creates anatmo- 
sphere that never changes 
and makes the concrete 
harder and more durable,” 
she says. “That controlled 
environment allows us to 
create a product witha 
lifetime warranty.’ Each 
planter comes witha story 
and aname derived from 
the much-loved cows Bray 
showed asa child through 
4-H clubs, which a per- 
centage of sales now goes 
tosupport. “Cherri was my 
first cow,” she says. “Nicole 
was my favorite. Millie is a 
calfborn last spring at my 
friend’s dairy farm.” 
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OUTDOORS 


DIAMOND 
BRAND GEAR 


Canvas Wall Tent 
Asheville, North Carolina 
$1,649-$1,949; 
diamondbrandgear.com 


Lauded by generations 

of horse packers and 
backcountry anglers and 
hunters, the canvas wail 
tent may be anidea whose 
time has come again. 
Luckily, Diamond Brand 
Gear, which was founded 
in 1881 in Philadelphia, has 
been making big walltents 
in Asheville, North Carolina, 
since relocating south in 


1942. The new Hestia mod- 
el offers amodern take on 


atimeless design: Named 
after the Greek goddess of 
hearth and home, the tent 
swaps out cotton canvas 
fora water-resistant, anti- 
mildew, high-tear-strength, 
UV-resistant poly/cotton 
fabric, and sports zippered 
windows and a galvanized 
steel frame. While you 

can pitchit onthe ground, 
the Hestia shines when 
erected glamping-style on 
apermanent tent platform. 
“It’s crazy how many people 
ask about this tent,” says 
Diamond Brand's Bradlee 
Hicks. “Everyone from folks 
inthe music festival scene 
to private landowners.” 
Grandkids would most like- 
ly gobonkers over it, too. 
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QURLS. 
AND STEEL 


Knives 
Charleston, 
South Carolina 


$300-$850; buris 


andsteel.com 


Even his dog, Charlie, knew 
Ben Spurrier was destined 
tomake knives. His rescue 
pooch often brought 

the former horse trainer 
gorgeous deer antlers from 
the woods near the family 
farm. “They made the best 
knife handles,” Spurrier 
says. He began forging 
blades for farm work, and 
soon enough he and his 
wife, Sydney, started selling 
them at farmers’ markets 
and online. Three years ago, 
they launched Burls and 
Steel full-time. Their Camp 
to Kitchen knives do well 
what theirname implies, 
with a just-right size that 
allows them to move with 
ease from the duck camp 
tothe countertop. Any frills 
the blades have come from 
an elevated approach to 
materials and design. One 
ofthe above knives, for in- 
stance, features sixty-layer 
Damascus steel forged 
into a five-and-a-half-inch 
blade. The handle nods to 
Spurrier’s home state— 
Hawaiian koa with a brass 
spacer, mosaic pins, anda 
dyed black ash bolster. 


GRAND SLAM 
TURKEY GALLS 


Wing-Bone Gall 
Reidsville, 

North Carolina 

$200; grandslamturkey 


calls.com 


Given the hours of 
handwork and the days of 
curing involved, Fred Cox 
takes about a week anda 
halfto craft his exquisite 
wing-boneturkey calls. 
“Of course, that doesn't 
countthe time ittakes to 
killa turkey,” he says witha 
laugh. “That can be pretty 
quick. Or not very quick 

at all." The former North 
Carolinaschoolteacher 
has been making these 
traditional calis fromthe 
humerus, radius, and ulna 
of felled birds for close to 
thirty years, and while he 
also makes box and pot 
calls, heis drawn to what 
he describes as the pure 
sound ofawing-bone call. 
He produces simple, less 
decorated models, too, 
but his more ornate calls 
stun: The joints are sanded 
and sleek, painstakingly 
wrapped with thread like 
afine bamboo rod, and 
painted with turkey tracks 
and feathers. Cox acquires 
bones from hunter friends, 
but many customers 
supply him with wings from 
their own harvests. 


DRINK 





WICKED WEED 
BREWING 


Spontaneous Ale 
Asheville, North Carolina 
$15-$30; wickedweed 


brewing.com 


\f Asheville is the center of 
the South's craft beer gal- 
axy, Wicked Weed is one of 
its brightest stars. Founded 
in 2012, the company flared 
onto the scene with exotic 
beers more commonly 
associated with Europe and 
the West Coast—Belgian 
sours and crisp |PAs. Less 
than ayear after opening, 
the brewery took homea 
gold medal for its 100 per- 
cent Brettanomyces beer 
at the Great American Beer 
Festival. Since then, Wicked 
Weed has continued to 
blaze trails with its Cultura 
series of spontaneous 
beers, made with local 
grains, naturally occurring 
yeasts, and long fermen- 
tations, and enlivened with 
unexpected pairings. That 
includes Cultura Blend 

#3, which incorporates 
North Carolina muscadine 
grapes. “They're very sweet 
and alittle funky,’ says 
Wicked Weed cofounder 
Walt Dickinson. But here, 
the fruit gives the ale a tart, 
complicated, and vinous 
edge. “It's a really juicy beer 
that makes you salivate,” 
Dickinson says. 


Jacqueline Stofsick (bike basket) 


Creole Orgeat 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
$14-$20; elguapo 
bitters.com 


Orgeat, a traditional 
nineteenth-century syrup 
made with almonds and 
laced with floral notes 
(typically from orange or 
rose water), often shows 

up inthrowback cock- 
tails—especially tikidrinks. 
Christa Cotton, the owner 
and CEO of New Orleans- 
based El Guapo, grew up 

in Southwest Georgia, 
where her uncle still farms 
pecans. She had noticed 
that other producers 

were making orgeat out of 
pistachios and hazelnuts— 
so why not substitute in 
pecans instead? And while 
many brands use high- 
fructose corn syrup, Cotton 
eschews that sweetener 
inher line of classic bitters, 
syrups, and cocktail mixers. 
The resulting mildness 
makes El Gaupo's Creole 
Orgeat superbin tiki 
classics like the mai tai, but 
also sublime when added 
toa bourbon or brandy 

milk punch, usedas a 
replacement for a sugar 
cube in an old-fashioned, or 
even splashedinto a cup of 
coffee. “It’s pretty versatile,” 
Cotton says. 


UNCLE NEAREST 
PREMIUM WHISKEY 


Small-Batch Whiskey 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 
$50; unclenearest.com 


“Distilling is scientific,” 
Victoria Eady Butler says. 
“But when it comes to 
blending, it’s more of an 
art.” Butler descends from 
the once-enslaved Nathan 
“Nearest” Green, consid- 
ered the country’s first 
African American master 
distiller, who taught a young 
Jack Daniel the trade. 
When Green's pivotal role 
came tolight, the entrepre- 
neur Fawn Weaver decided 
tolaunch a Tennessee 
whiskey in his honor, 
becoming the only African 
American woman to head 
amajor spirit brand. While 
the Nearest Green Distillery 
is being built ona 270-acre 
horse farm, the brand has 
released a line of sourced 
Tennessee whiskeys fil- 
tered through sugar maple 
charcoal. The exceptional 
Uncle Nearest 1884—the 
inaugural release by Butler, 
who joined Weaver's team 
in2018—offers arich, 
supple whiskey with spine 
and finesse. Is blending a 
skill passed down through 
genes? Maybe, maybe not. 
“I'm just thankful our whis- 
key family likes my palate,” 
Butler says. 


CRAFTS 


CHARLESTON 
CARRY 


Sweetgrass 

Bicycle Baskets 
Charleston, 

South Carolina 
$650-$1,700; 
charlestoncarry.com 


InCharleston's City Market, 
on downtown street cor- 
ners, and instands along 
Highway 17, Black artisans 
have long sold intricately 
woven sweetgrass baskets, 
an artform enslaved 
people brought over from 
West Africa. In 2015, sisters 
Kathie Hall Rainsford and 
Karen Hall Caraway found- 
ed Charleston Carry and 
began acollaboration with 
the weavers, purchasing 
their baskets at market val- 
ue and fashioning them into 
totes and stunning hand- 
coiled bicycle baskets. 
Currently, they're working 
with ten to twelve artisans, 
including the master weav- 
er Henrietta Snype, whose 
work has appeared in the 
Smithsonian's National Mu- 
seumof African Art.“The 
artisans spend weeks or 
sometimes months making 
these baskets,” Rainsford 
says. The gallery-quality 
bike baskets comelined 
with customizable, remov- 
able fabric and get finished 
witha metal tag that tells 
the story of the maker. 


+. | 
MUSGRAVE PENGIL 
COMPANY 


Pencils 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 
$9-$37; 


musgravepencil.com 


Most people probably 
never stop to ponder the 
provenanceofa pencil, but 
when gripping a Tennessee 
Red made by the Musgrave 
Pencil Company, it’s hard 
not to. “You see the discol- 
oration, the natural pores 
and knots and streaks of 
the wood,” says Henry 
Hulan, the chairman of 
Musgrave, which has 
produced pencils from the 
same plot of land in Shel- 
byville, Tennessee, for the 
last 104 years. While Ten- 
nessee red cedar was the 
pencil material of choice 
for much of the early 1900s, 
California incense cedar 
proved a faster-growing 
alternative, and by the end 
of the century, some pencil 
production had moved 
overseas. Last year, the 
cempany resurrected the 
Tennessee Reg, the original 
wood Hulan’s grandfa- 

ther built the business 
onaround World War. 

A just-off-center lead core, 
aquirk courtesy of the red 
cedar from local slat mills, 
and a strong woodsy aroma 
lend the pencils a charming 
homespun quality. 


ELISABETH 
ROSE 


Candles 
Davidson, NorthCarolina 
$45; elisabeth-rose.com 





As brides and grooms be- 
gan favoring digital images 
over film, Elisabeth Con- 
nolly stepped away from 
her career as a wedding 
photographer—she liked 
working with her handsin 
the darkroom too much. 
Instead, she printed custom 
stationery and invitationsin 
her home on an1881 letter- 
press, which nowsitsin her 
Davidson, North Carolina, 
store, Elisabeth Rose, as a 
reminder of how she start- 
ed. WhenCoviDhit and 
weddings were canceled, 
Connolly pivoted to candie 
making. “Sometimes, the 
most creative moments 
come when you don't have 
any other options,” she 
says. She sourced soy wax 
and safe-burning cotton 
wicks from Raleigh, and 
concocted the fig, lavender, 
and linen-scented Work 
from Homecandle, selling 
more than nine hundred in 
less than two weeks. She 
soon launched a second: 
Sunday Brunch, with grape- 
fruit, mandarin, and Meyer 
lemon. “The goal,” Connolly 
says, “isto bring peace 
toyour working space— 
wherever that may be.” 
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A LUXURY HOTEL OFFERING OLD-WORLD CHARM WITH A DISTINCTIVE MODERN 


THEDEWBERRYCHARLESTON.COM 


334 MEETING STREET * CHARLESTON, 


SC « 843.558.8000 





EDGE 





PROMOTION 


The Art of 


SOU THERN 
GIF TING 


If there’s one thing a Southerner knows, it’s 
to never turn up empty-handed. This season, 
anarray ofstylish finds and thoughtful wares 
make perfect presents for those you hold dear, 
eachimbued with gracious spirit. 








The Art of 
SOU THERN GIF TING — 


BAR CART HERO 
Ahosting rule of thumb? 
Always have anightcap 
onhand. Carefully aged 
and finished in ruby port 
barrels, an award-winning 
bottle of Angel's Envy 
makes a natural addition 
to any Southern bar. 
Angel's Envy Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey Finished in Port 
Wine Barrels ($60) 
angelsenvy.com 





%, 





PEARLS OF WISDOM 

pd Pearls are the most frequently 

: ) passed-down treasure in the world, 
: @ making this delicate yellow or white 
A gold bracelet aninstant heirloom. 


Petite Multi-Pearl Bracelet ($695) 
pearlsbyshari.com 


WHATEVER THE WEATHER 
Adurable, all-weather jacket isa sure 
bet for outdoor enthusiasts, but witha 
moleskin collar, a removable lining, and 
easy bi-swing shoulders, Orvis’s mode! 
goes the extra mile for comfort. 
Ripstop Barn Coat ($298) 
orvis.com 





GOING NUTS 

For acrowd-pleasing bite at 
your next cocktail party, set out 
a bowl ofsalted and chocolate- 
covered peanuts, expertly 
roasted in Sedley, Virginia. 
Hubs Gift Duo ($36) 
hubspeanuts.com 


PROMOTION Visit GARDENANDGUN.COM/HOLIDAYGIFTGUIDE 


CARRY ON 
Spanish suede and leather come 
together inthis smart, versatile 
design, handcrafted by the skilled 
artisans at famed Virginia leather 
maker Moore & Giles, 

Alex Travel Bag ($8365) 
mooreandgiles.com 
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FROM THE PEOPLE’S HOUSE TO YOURS 

The White House Historical Association celebrates 
President Kennedy with its fortieth annual ornament, 
a beloved tradition in homes across the country. 
Official 2020 White House 

Christmas Ornament ($26) 
shop.whitehousehistory.org 


RAISE AGLASS 

The perfect special occasion 
bottle, the Hunt Red Blend is 
rich and surprising, crafted in 
California's Sonoma County 
region by winemakers from 
Asheville, North Carolina's 
Biltmore Estate Winery. 

The Hunt Red Blend, 
Sonoma County ($45) 
biltmoreshop.com 





OUT OF THE BLUE 
Designed by Italian jeweler 
Giuseppe Picchiotti, this 
timeless piece features 
three stunning sapphires 
set with diamonds, sure to 
turn heads at any affair. 
Picchiotti Trilogy in Blue 
Ring ($66,900) 
elizabethbruns.com 





TheArt of 


SOUTH ERN GIFTING PROMOTION 


A TOP-SHELF SIP 

Crafted at the storied Stitzel- 
Weller Distillery, Blade and Bow 
bourbon whiskey is a Louisville 
legend, not to mention a foolproof 
present for any spirits aficionado. 
Blade and Bow Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey ($50) 
bladeandbowwhiskey.com 







SOUTHERN STAPLES 

Awell-stocked pantry starts with these artisanal 
essentials, Including favorite goods by Made 
inthe South Award winners and finalists, this 
curated box easily elevates the everyday. 

Made in the South Gift Box ($176) 
ggfieldshop.com 





TAKE TO THE SKIES 

Perhaps the greatest gift of all? Seamless holiday travel—in high 
style. With its own fleet of private aircraft, NICHOLAS AIR takes 
you from where you are to whatever matters to you most. 
Nicholas Air Jet Card (starting at $84,000) 

nicholasair.com 





THE PERFECT BLEND 

These small-batch, all-natural cocktail 
syrups are a holiday host's best-kept secret. 
Each bottle makes thirty-two perfectly 
balanced cocktails—saving you time and 
impressing your guests in the process. 

The Ultimate Holiday Bartenders Set 

($139 for set of five flavors) 


proofsyrup.com 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN SOUL 


Staying 
Smal 


THESE COZY INNS 
AND BOUTIQU! 
HOTELS TOOK THIS 
YEAR'S SPELL. OF 
DOWNTIME TOINVES1 
IN THE DETAILS 
THAT MATTER 


Morris & Co, archival wallpaper in one of just seven guestrooms 
at Post House, in Maunt Pleasant, South Carolina. 


Kirk Robert 
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easoned hoteliers have seen just about 
everything. But even the most experi- 
enced concierge couldn’t have predicted 
2020’s pandemic. In atestament to dog- 
ged and determined Southern hospital- 
ity, these five inns renovated, primped 
and spruced, or opened their doors for 
the first time despite every obstacle 
lobbed in their path (including, in one 
instance, a tornado). Whether it’s a bar 
studded with oyster shells at a historic hotel in Apalachicola, 
Florida, or pops of local art at a ten-suite inn in Nashville, the 
thoughtful touches at these little getaways prove that small can 
be full of big charm. 
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From top: Framed 
birds and welcoming 
seats at the Gibson 
Inn in Apalachicola, 
Florida; Post House 
room keys. 


The Chloe 


NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA 


Inside this newly opened boutique hotelin 
a Queen Anne-style manse on St. Charles 
Avenue, almost every element nods to 
place. Cobalt-blue and turmeric-yellow 
chairs appliquéd with fabric cutouts of 
cats nod to the property’s feline residents 
of the late nineteenth century; massive 
secondhand armoires from the Crescent 
City Auction Gallery lead Narnia-like into 
tucked-away bathrooms; and a commu- 
nal vinyl library celebrates famous New 
Orleanians from Louis Armstrong to Lil 
Wayne, with a record player awaiting in 
each of the fourteen guest rooms. “It feels 
like you’re over at a friend’s house—well, 
an incredibly artistic friend’s house,” says 
Sara Ruffin Costello, a decorator, author, 
and the hotel’s designer. After coffee on 
the front porch, poolside lime daiquiris, 
or dinner inside a nook lined with garden 
trellises, peruse the museum-worthy art 
collection amassed by Costello and her 
husband, the photographer Paul Costello, 
including an original Matisse cutout and 
sketches by Picasso. 


The Germantown Inn 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Sirens shattered the early morning quiet 
last March 3 as an EFS tornado carved a 
path across Nashville, ripping part of the 
roof off the historic Germantown Inn and 
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KING GALLERIES 


Direct European Importer * Retail * Trade * Auction 








Pod 


WWW.KINGGALLERIESAUCTION.COM 
Roswell, Georgia (770)998-1618 
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Clockwise from top left: The Affair, a mezcal cocktail at Post House; the Gibson Inn’s front porch; a stork lamp from Shades of Light at the Chloe in 
New Orleans; local news at the Germantown Inn in Nashville; rooms at the [vy Hotel in Baltimore include soaking tubs; dining alfresco at the Ivy. 


sending a tree crashing into the court- 
yard. No one was injured on-site—one 
guest even slept through the ordeal—but 
the circa-1865 Federal-style home and the 
surrounding neighborhood suffered ex- 
tensive damage. A week later the pandemic 
began dominating headlines, but the folks 
in Germantown, home to a thriving food 
scene and nineteenth-century architec- 
ture, quietly set about rebuilding. In late 
summer, the Germantown Inn reopened— 
as charming as ever. The ten-suite prop- 
erty is a showplace for a roster of Nash- 


ville’s creative entrepreneurs, with color- 
ful textiles by the artist Andra Eggleston, 
custom lighting from Southern Lights 
Electric, and bold portraits of historical 
figures by the graphic designer Caitlin Mel- 
lo(one of which graces each of the rooms). 
You'll find grab-and-go snacks in the par- 
lorand complimentary wine and cheese ev- 
ery night, but you’re also just a stroll away 
from some of the city’s best restaurants. 
The parking lotturned patioat nearby City 
House, beloved for its wood-fired pizzas, 
is already a favorite. 


The Gibson Inn 


APALACHICOLA, 
FLORIDA 


The Gibson Inn’s motto should be COME 
HELL OR HIGH WATER. Steven Etchen 
bought therun-down hotelin August 2018, 
and then partnered with his sister, Katha- 
rine Etchen Couillard, and their friend and 
now general manager, Cutler Edwards, to 
revive it. Two months later, Hurricane Mi- 
chael hit, damaging the inn’s cupola and 
swamping the property. Undeterred, they 
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The leading builder of high-security luxury safes and the 
innovators of advanced watch winding technology combine 
expertise to keep your fine timepiece collection securely 
protected and running in top form. 


IKBPITA BR@)WN SAFE 


WATCHWINODERS 


(800) 800-4436 Orbita.com (760) 233-2293 BrownSafe.com 


View the complete collection of fine watch winders at Orbita.com & visit 
BrownSafe.com for a full lineup of high-security luxury safes featuring Orbita watch winders. 


made repairs, spruced up the lobby with 
antiques including adramatic stuffed pea- 
cock, added a barinlaid with oyster shells, 
and gradually tackled the forty-five rooms. 
Working from 11:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. to 
keep down noise for guests, they made slow 
progress, until the pandemic led them to 
shutter the Gibson entirely in March. But 
instead of laying off their thirty-eight em- 
ployees, Etchen came up with a plan. He 
told workers that anyone on-site at 8:00 
a.m. the next Monday would be assigned 
toateam:demolition, construction, paint- 
ing, orlandscaping. Allthirty-eight showed 
up. It paid off: The Gibson’s restaurant re- 
opened this summer, and the rest of the 
completely renovated hotel began to wel- 
come guests in October, with refinished 
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pine floors and updated bathrooms that 
preserve their original claw-foot tubs. Says 
Edwards, “We made lots of lemonade from 
quarantine lemons.” 


The Ivy Hotel 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“You can just watch people’s stress melt 
away and their shoulders drop as they’re 
handed aglass of champagne at the door,” 
says Rob Arthur, general manager of the 
Ivy. The hotel spans just eighteen rooms 
across anineteenth-century chateau-style 
brick mansion in Baltimore’s artsy, urban 
Mount Vernon neighborhood. Guests can 
recline with a book in the library, sip after- 


The sibling co-owners of the Gibson Inn 
filled the lobby with antiques, including a 
regal stuffed peacock. 


Private 


Sanctuaries 


Enchanting hideaways make 
even thesegrand Southern estates 
feellikesecluded retreats 


Broadfield 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Part of the famed Ssalsland resort, 
the Broadfield hunting lodge sits 
on6,800 acres of woodlands carved 
from one of the Soutt's first hunting 
clubs. Reserve the antler-laden, 
cypress-paneled hideout for upto 
eighteen guests, and enjoy dinner 
prepared by an on-site chef aftera 
day spent in pursuit of quail. 


The Craig Claiborne House 


WASHINGTON, VIRGINIA 


While the lavish tasting menu that 
has earned chef Patrick O'Connell 
three Michelin starsis by itself worth 
atrip tothe Inn at Little Washington, 
the tranquility of Virginia's Blue Ridge 
Mountains often entices travelers 
to extend their stay. At the Craig 
Claiborne House, a colorful two- 
bedroom cottage just steps away 
from the main inn, bottles of house 
wine and fresh cookies await be- 
neath a vaulted ceiling. Each morn- 
ing, choose pecan waffles or eggs 
Benedict served on thetwo-story 
veranda overlooking gardens and 
rolling fields. 


The Farmstead Cottage 
WALLAND, TENNESSEE 


Nestled into a hillside at Blackberry 
Farm, aluxury resort encompassing 
4,200 acres of Smoky Mountain 
pastures and woodlands, the 
one-bedroom Farmstead Cottage 
epitomizes peace and quiet. The 
airy, window-lined sanctuary invites 
relaxation with loungers on the 
screened porch, anindoor bed swing, 
and three wood-burning fireplaces, 
ready to roar.—Caroline Sanders 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICIA OSBORNE 
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Plan your visit from November to January during 
ghts of Lights,” named one of the paste ten holiday 
light displays in the world by National Geogi apliic 


INSIDER TIP 








From breathtaking architecture to winding narrow streets, all the al? ( | WT IRF I : 
_— whl; 

things you love about Europe can be found in America’s oldest city, yh» F\ | F RY | 

St. Augustine, Florida. 


ST. AUGUSTINE | PONTE VEDRA | FLORIDA'S HISTORIC COAST" 


HistoricCoastCulture.com 
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Shrimp, white perch, and vegetable fritto misto with citrus-chipotle aioli at the Ivy’s Magdalenarestaurant; the hotel's self-serve Mansion Bar. 


noon tea on the garden terrace, lounge 
with acocktailin the light-filled conserva- 
tory, or just enjoy the rooms’ soaking tubs 
and fireplaces. Co-owners and Baltimore 
philanthropist couple Eddie and Sylvia 
Brown closed for the summer, touching 
up the hand-carved wainscoting and col- 
orful wall-to-wall murals and implement- 
ing measures to social-distance with lux- 
ury, such as installing a state-of-the-art 
air filtration system, and revamping spa 
treatments and the private car service. 
They also transformed the hotel’s onetime 
French brasserie, the Magdalena, named 
for Eddie’s late mother, into a modern 
Maryland bistro where youcan savor lump 
crab and local apple tarte tatin over a pri- 
vate table in the wine cellar. 
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Post House 


MOUNT PLEASANT, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


In the tradition of British public houses, 
the revamped Post House inn and res- 
taurant is as much a neighborhood so- 
cial hub as a welcoming retreat for travel- 
ers—just as Ben and Kate Towill, of the Io- 
cal design firm Basic Projects, hoped it 
might be when they bought the coastal 
property in early 2019. On nice evenings, 
out-of-town guests walka block anda half 
to the Charleston Harbor to watch the 
sunset. Locals relax under the courtyard’s 
candy-striped awning, ordering plates of 
chef Evan Gaudreau’s crudo, made with 
whatever fish the folks at Abundant Sea- 


food are hauling off the boats that day, 
and cocktails like the Affair, a smoky 
sweet mezcal sipper that has quickly be- 
come a house favorite. Built in 1896, the 
three-story inn is located in the Old Vil- 
lage, aleafy waterfront precinct of Mount 
Pleasant, just across the bridge from 
downtown Charleston. Its seven bed- 
rooms—outfitted with vintage rugs, ar- 
chival Morris & Co. wallpaper, and new 
finds such as gorgeous Serena & Lily rat- 
tan beds—can be booked individually or 
scooped up en masse for small weddings 
and other events. Kate even stocks extra 
bow ties for forgetful groomsmen. & 


—Elizabeth Hutchison Hicklin, 
Kathleen Purvis, and Caroline Sanders 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIN SHA 
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DUESOUTH 


ilgrims travel to the Dearing 
Street Historic District of Ath- 
ens, Georgia, in sedans, mini- 
vans, and limousines. They vis- 
it briefly and leave flowers, or 
they stay for hours and take 
selfies. And every year around 
graduation, students depart- 
ing the University of Georgiacampus show 
up to say goodbye to one of the city’s most 
beloved residents. 

Each traveler must navigate around a 
tree growing in the middle of the road. In 
some communities, people might view this 
as ahindrance. Butin Athens, the whiteoak 
slowing down traffic isn’t an obstacle; it’s 
thecelebrity folks are seeking. 

Knownasthe Tree That Owns Itself, the 
oak has grand limbs that seem to stretch 
from one side of the road to the other. A 
stone tablet at its base briefly explains that 
aman named William H. Jackson deeded 
thetree—and eight feet of land on all sides 
of it—to itself. When one of the tree’s clos- 
est neighbors, Ashley Simpson, spends 
timeinher yard, visitors often wander over 
to ask questions. “The thing most people 
want toknow,” she says, “is howcould atree 
own itself?” 

Asthestory goes, Jackson lovedthetree 
so dearly that, morethan acentury ago, he 
bequeathed it property rights so that it 
might control its own destiny. But no one 
canlocatethe actual deed. Thenewspaper 
article that first publicized his statement, 
in1890, was submitted anonymously. Was 
the story historical farce? A mock chal- 
lenge forlawstudents? No oneknows. Nev- 
ertheless, the concept of legal personhood 
has saved the Tree That Owns Itself time 
and again, even inthe face of disaster. 

In 1942, high winds toppled the original 
oak, believed to have been as old as four 
hundred years. Four years later, arboreal- 
lyminded citizens planted asapling grown 
fromone of itsacorns, to great fanfare. The 
act has inspired countless modern-day 
residents, including Simpson, to nurture 


acorns in planters, just in case another 
Tree -for-All heir is needed. 


The tree’s story of owning itself has, 





OUR KIND OF PLACE 


ON BEING THE FOREST FOR THE TREE ironically, led generations of Athens locals 
IN ATHENS, GEORGIA to take greater ownership of it. Simpson 
By Leigh Ann Henion recently moved fourteen wheelbarrows of 


Anoak known as the Tree That Owns Itself stands 
at Finley and Dearing Streets in Athens, Georgia. 


Jason Thrasher 
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its fallen branches and leaves out of the 
street. But like many of the tree’s other 
neighbors—some of whomliketojokethat 
it’s the Tree That Doesn’t Pick Up After It- 
self—she has developed an abiding lovefor 
it. “Isee myself as just a dot inbetween the 
past andthe future,” she says. “Somebody 
took care of the Tree That Owns Itself be- 
fore | was here, and I’m hopeful there are 
people whowillhelptakecare of it after I’m 
gone. Living with the Tree That Owns Itself 
gives measense of continuity.” 

Human development often dictates 
where trees exist. They are bulldozed to 
make way or planted as landscaping after- 
thoughts. But the Tree That Owns Itself 
remains an anchor that builders and road 
crews haveworked around for generations, 
aprecursor of sorts to the global Rights of 
Nature movement, whichseeks legal stand- 
ing fornatural featuresincluding trees and 
rivers. And it’s as much a part of local cul- 
tureastheGrit restaurant or R.E.M. 

Today, Athens protects its canopy as a 
Tree City USA. It has its own tree council 
and an appointed community forester, 


a" 


“SOMEBODY TOOK CARE 
OF THE TREE BEFORE I WAS 
HERE, AND PM HOPEFUL 
THERE ARE PEOPLE WHO 
WILL HELP TAKE CARE OF IT 
AFTER I’M GONE” 


By, 


Rodney Walters. As Athens-Clarke Coun- 
ty’s resident tree expert, he is, in a sense, 
the official human representative for the 
Tree That Owns Itself, since the oak occu- 
pies a municipal right-of-way. 

“Humans attempt to a large degree to 
exist outside ofnature,” Walters says. “But 
the study of ecology has amessage that we 
are not separate from our environment.” 
Trees, like people, were also not meant to 
live on their own. “If atreeis surrounded by 
forest anditisleftas asingletree standing, 
itis suddenly exposed,” hesays. “The wind 








(C) @artizom_frames | www.artizom.com 


aroundit changes. The hydrology that sup- 
ports it changes. But trees, even isolated, 
are adaptive. They’re resilient. The Tree 
That Owns Itself’s survival is an example of 
what’s possible inthe cohabitation of trees 
and people.” 

Ifthe oakwere still part ofaforest—ifits 
brethren had not fallen for land and lum- 
ber—its closest human neighbors wouldn’t 
need to gather wheelbarrows of its brush, 
because that debris would be feeding a 
forest floor. The Junior Ladies Garden 
Club would be saved the trouble of laying 
mulch at the base of its trunk to prevent 
erosion. Contractors from New Urban For- 
estry would not have installed protective 
lightning rods, required since the tree is 
no longer surrounded by other towering 
creatures. Alone, the tree is vulnerable. 
But given all the human hands that labor 
onits behalf, and the visitors who come to 
pay their respects, this famously singular, 
self-determined oak isn’t actually living 
solo. “The Tree That Owns Itself depends 
on humans to be its forest,” Walters says. 
“It gives people permission to care.” & 
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OUTDOORS 


Florida 


SEE SEA COWS 
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Endowed with bulbous bodies, large hairy 
snouts, leathery skin known to sport barnacles, 
and deep-set eyes, Florida manatees are 
herbivorous mammals found along Southeast- 
ern coasts and especially along the Sunshine 
State. When the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
turn chilly in late fall, these slow-moving gentle 
giants—most closely related to the elephant— 
head to inland springs to huddle up for the 
winter where the aquatic grazing is plentiful and 
the water temperature hovers around a balmy 
seventy-two degrees. What did Christopher 
Columbus’s crew, as recorded in a 1493 journal 
entry, mistake manatees for? 


A. Whales B. Seaserpents Cc. Mermaids D. Dolphins 





NWW.HOOKANDGAFF.COM 
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FOOD 


Alabama 
WHERE SAUCE IS THE BOSS 


Pride for regional barbecue runs deep, 
whether the meatis left pure and juicy, 
or dousedina vinegar-, tomato-, or 
mustard-based sauce. In Alabama, folks 
enjoy a white barbecue sauce that’s 
typically a combination of mayonnaise, 
vinegar, horseradish, and cayenne ’ 
pepper. The tangy condiment marinates, FOR HIM . . 
bastes, or tops smoked chicken, and adds The Quail Belt Buckle. ~~ 
aflavorfulkick tojust about anything Shown in sterling 

edible. Find it alongside catfish at chef silver on a brass buckle. 
David Bancroft’s Bow & Arrow restaurant Comes with an Italian 

in Auburn, and in Birmingham, slathered Calfskin belt and in a 
onachicken sandwich at Miss Myra’s Pit magnificent presentation box. 
Bar-B-Q or dousing the smoked turkey 
breast at pitmaster Rodney Scott’s 





newest location. Which spot is credited eee ae. Ome ee = ge per 





with inventing Alabama white sauce in 


the 1920s? www.croghansjewelbox.com or 843.723.3594 





Big Bob Gibson Bar-B-Q in Decatur 
Dreamland Bar-B-Quein Tuscaloosa 
Dobbs Famous Bar-B-Que in Dothan 
Golden Rule Bar-B-Q in Irondale 











TELEVISION 


Arkansas 
SCREEN SAVIORS 


Designing Women, abeloved sitcom 
that aired on CBS from 1986 to 1993, : 
has found new fans since Hulu recently 

; Home Cooked Salted 
started streaming all seven seasons. The Virgini a Peanuts 
lead characters, four Atlantainterior soso 
designers including the sisters Juliaand r FEANCy 
Suzanne Sugarbaker, broadcast the nu- _ 
ances of Southern culture to the world— 
and challenged stereotypes of Southern 
women. Before the show’s producer Har- 
ry Thomason (heis married to the show’s ‘ 
creator, Linda Bloodworth-Thomason) Pe ' 

















» . > a y 

pursued his screen dreams in Hollywood, * ee FS « re) a a 

he held what position in both Hampton \ a 

and Little Rock, Arkansas? —s = a 
Rice farmer WEB @| (q) 1-800-889-7688 » Follow us @hubspeanuts © @ 
Mail carrier hubspeanuts.com 


High schoo! football coach 
Gas station owner 
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Louisiana walela 
FROM THE CANON 
THIRD BIRD’S A CHARM Born to sharecroppersin Eatonton, 











Georgia, Alice Walker grew up ina 
SOUTHERN Southern world that comes alivein 
STUMPER her short stories, poems, essays, 


children’s books, and novels. Her 
best-known work, The Color Purple— 
anovel composed of letters written 
by the protagonist, Celie—won Walker 
both the Pulitzer Prize for Fiction 
and the National Book Award for 
Fiction in 1983 before spawning 

a Tony-winning Broadway musical 
and a Steven Spielberg-directed 
film. Who played the starring role of 
Celiein the 1985 movie adaptation 





of The Color Purple? 
A. Oprah Winfrey 

B. lreneCara 

C. Whitney Houston 
D. Whoopi Goldberg 


OUTDOORS 


Kentucky 


BRIGHT SIDE OF THE MOON 


You might spot a moonbow, also 
called a white rainbow, at Victoria Falls 
ontheborder of Zambia and Zimbabwe, 











C a J . . but if you want tostay closertohome, try 
Popa chicken inside a duck inside a turkey, Eirsibecherdl MaitareatsGprtan, Faecal 
cook it, and for better or worse, the resultisa Rare nar rainbows—seen withany 
turducken. This holiday centerpieceisn’treally Sthenishtsleadinguptoand following 
a Southern original—engastration, or the i, ie A 
culinary art of sticking an animal into another fipnvitoadioniper:.tntesnaiier, 
animal, dates back to the Middle Ages. What enjoy seven possible evenings to spot 
aus s the notoriously elusive sight overthe 
Louisiana chef copyrighted the term turducken Cumberland Riverin DanieliBaorte 
in 1986 and published a detailed recipe Retort eet. Tes eye 
° ° ° and nearly seventy-foot-tall Cumber- 
that called for a trio of dressings (andouille, land Falls are also known by which of 
cornbread, and shrimp), six sheet pans, anda : apeliaasal 
small hammer? A. Little Niagara 
B. TheNiagara ofthe South 
C. The Great Falls 
A. John Folse B. PaulPrudhomme C. Justin Wilson D. EmerilLagasse D. Allofthe above 
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OUTDOORS 


Maryland 
FEELING CRABBY 


Although Callinectes sapidus (the Atlan- 
tic blue crab) literally translates to “beau- 
tiful savory swimmer,” as William W. War- 
ner writes in his 1977 Pulitzer-winning 
book, Beautiful Swimmers, “whether or 
not Callinectes may justly be considered 
beautiful depends on whom youask.” The 
blue crab’s appetite (they’ll eat anything, 
including one another) coupled with pro- 
lific reproduction (afemale lays clutches 
numbering two million eggs) means 
they’ve colonized coasts from NovaSco- 
tia to Uruguay. Nowhere are they more 
iconic than in the Chesapeake Bay, where 
this year’s seasonruns through Decem- 
ber 15. What are the terms for male and 
female crabs, respectively? 





Jimmies and sooks 
Kings and queens 
Hobs and jills 

Cobs and pens 











SPORTS 


North Carolina 


SHADES OF BLUE 


Just ten miles apart on Tobacco Road, 
the University of North Carolinaat Chap- 
el Hilland Duke University, both of which 
traditionally excel at basketball, have 
established their rivalry as one of the 
most heated in sports. Inthe 181 games 
played since the 1949-1950 season, the 
twoteams have scored an almost identi- 
calnumberof points against one another, 
right around 13,750 each as of the end of 
last season. The programs have helped 
shape many greats of the game, including 
UNC’s Michael Jordan and Vince Carter 
and Duke’s Grant Hill and Zion William- 
son, the promising forward for the New 
Orleans Pelicans. Which coach has won 
the most games throughout his career? 





UNC’s Roy Williams 

B Duke’s Mike Krzyzewski 
UNC's Dean Smith 
Duke’s Bill Foster 









What if the most talented person to ever pick up a knife decided to make 
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In his 2006 autobiography, Before You Leap, 
Kermit the Frog—yes, the Muppet—asks 

his readers: “How did a tadpole like me, born 
one of 2,353 brothers and sisters, make his way 
from the obscure snake-infested swamps of 

his youth to the, uh, snake-infested swamps 

of Hollywood?” Kermit’s creator, the puppeteer 
Jim Henson, drew inspiration for his most 
famous character from the creeks and swamps 
around his Mississippi hometown, which honors 








aged zy es fn oie ee its beloved native sons with amuseum featuring 
peices om Som Mie Muppet artifacts and memorabilia, including 
with a hint of apple. Enjoy this rich, . * J : : 
Wart Winititheexperiedte and an original Kermit strumming a banjo. What 
quality you can taste. Mississippi town is known as the birthplace of 
ad Kermit the Frog? 
clydemays.com SONAR. 
A. Clarksdale B. Yazoo City Cc. Leland D. Indianola 
Produced by Conecuh Brands, LLC, 





Garden City, NY; 42.5% alcohol by volume. 
Bend the rules, but please drink responsibly. 


HISTORY 


Oklahoma 


THE RIDDEN WORD 


Will Rogers’s prowess first with alasso 
and later with a pen earned him the title 
the Cowboy Philosopher inthe 1920s 
and’30s. A master of one-liners ranging 
from sage advice (“Never miss agood 
chance to shut up”) to political quips 
(“The trouble with practical jokes is that 
very often they get elected”), Rogers 
wrote nearly four thousand columns and 
six books in his lifetime. He praised his 
native Oklahoma asa “mental giant of 
theconstellation of states, the lighthouse 
of morality, physically a Madonna, the 
geographical and artistic center ofa 
liberty-searching nation.” Hewasa 
cowboy, awriter, and alsoawhat? 


Senator of Oklahoma 

Member of the Cherokee Nation 
Graduate of Oklahoma State University 
Composer of organ music 


SOD> 





OUTDOORS 


South 
Carolina 


ACINGIT 


The Nature Conservancy dubbed the 
ACE Basin “one of the last great places.” 
Home tothe oak tree where film’s Forrest 
Gump fell in love with Jenny, ancient 
Native American shell rings, roseate 
spoonbills, sea turtles, and more than 
fifteen hundred other species of plants 
and animals, its three hundred and fifty 
thousand acres between Charleston 

and Hilton Head Island make it one of 

the largest undeveloped wetland and 
upland ecosystems on the Atlantic coast. 
Historically filled with rice fields that now 
provide important habitat for waterfowl, 
the basin gets its name from, and sits at 
the confluence of, what three rivers? 


A. Altamaha, Colleton, and East Fork 
B. Ashley,Catawba, and Enoree 

Cc. Alcovy, Congaree, and Etowah 

D. Ashepoo, Combahee, and Edisto 


LITERATURE 


Texas 
STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Writer John Graves was born in Fort 
Worth in 1920, and his works explore the 
landscape of his home state. His book 
Goodbye to a River recounts athree- 
week, 175-mile canoe trip he took with his 
dachshund in thelate 1950s. He notesin 
detail the natural beauty and history of 
the area, suchas stories of the Spanish 
settlers, the Comanche tribe, and the 
rangers and cattlemen who once called 
the banks home. The book garnered criti- 
cal praise and helped protect Graves’s 
beloved waterway. Goodbye to a River 
tellsthe story of which Texas river? 





A. Brazos 
B. Colorado 
Cc. Navasota 
D. Trinity 





Virginia 


HOUND FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Onthe first Saturday in December, the 
Middleburg Hunt parades more than one 
hundred riders on horseback alongside 
packs of American foxhounds down the 
holiday-card-ready scene on Middle- 
burg, Virginia’s main thoroughfare, past 
crowds of merrymakers and the town’s 
forty-five-foot spruce. Before the parade 
begins, riders meet behind the Red Fox 


SO YOU CAN 
TOLERATE 


VOUR IN-LAWS. 





Rebel, outlaw, war hero. 
Only a man this complex 
could inspire a bourbon this 
richly intriguing — from first 
smooth sip to spicy, bold finish. 


er 


clydemays.com 


Produced by Conecuh Brands, LLC, 
Garden City, NY. 46% alcohal by volume. 
Rend the rules, but please drink responsibly. 


SOUTHERN 
AGENDA 


DRINK 


Tennessee 


YOU'RE AS SMOOTH AS... 




















Aside from geography, not much separates 
Tennessee whiskey and Kentucky bourbon. 
They’re both the potent results of fermented 
grains aging in oak barrels, elixirs born of water, 
ingenuity, and time. But in 2013, the Tennessee 
legislature set a definition to paper, passing a 
bill that legally outlined what can and cannot 

be labeled a Tennessee whiskey. Most of the 
stipulations for how it must be made are the 
sameas the process for making bourbon, with 
one major difference. Which of these production 
steps differentiates Tennessee whiskey from its 
cousin bourbon? 





A. Tennessee B. Tennessee Cc. Tennessee D. Tennessee 
whiskey’s mash bill whiskey must be whiskey must be whiskey must 
must be at least 61 filtered through aged in charred be bottled at 
percent corn maple charcoal new oak barrels aminimum 40 
before aging percent ABV 
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Inn & Tavern for aswig of port or 
sherry, a prehunt tradition called which 
of the following? 





A. Abridlecup 

B. Asaddlecup 

Cc. Astirrupcup 

D. Aharness cup 
GARDEN 


Washington, 
D.C. 


FLOWER POWER 


Upon Marjorie Merriweather Post’s 
death in 1973, the philanthropist and 
former owner of General Foods left her 
1920s-era D.C. mansion asamuseum 
filled with relics from her life of travel 
and art collecting. Outside, the extensive 
gardens includeaFrench parterre,a 
Russian dacha, a four-seasons overlook, 
andaturf-covered putting green. What 
is this estate called? 








A. Hillwood 

B. Biltmore 

Cc. Shangri-La 

D. Vernon 

FOOD 
e @ e 
West Virginia 
FUEL FOR FUEL 


As the story goes, an Italian miner turned 
baker named Giuseppe Argiro was the 
first person tosell pepperoni rollsin 
West Virginia, in the 1920s. They were the 
perfect snack for workers tonosh on un- 
derground: calorie-packed and requiring 
only one hand to eat. Today, the soft white 
yeast rolls wrapped around sticks or 
slices of pepperoni are convenience store 
staples andasource of state pride. Where 
did Argiro first sell his pepperoni rollsin 
1927? (Youcan still buy them there today.) 





Chico Bakery in Morgantown 
Tomaro’s Bakery in Clarksburg 
Greco's Italian restaurant in Wheeling 
Country Club Bakery in Fairmont 
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PRESENTED BY SYNOVUS 


Southern Women in Business 


IN THE FIELDS OF FASHION, FOOD, AND FINANCE, A POWERFUL GROUP OF 
SOUTHERN WOMEN ARE PAVING THE WAY FOR A NEW GENERATION OF LEADERS 


n the fall of 2019, Garden & Gun released its latest book, 
Southern Women, chronicling the stories of morethanahun- 
dred of the region’s most accomplished females. This year, 
G&G partnered with Synovus tolift these stories off the page, 
presenting the three-part speaker series Southern Women 
in Business. The online and in-person discussions featured 
groundbreaking businesswomen in the realms of investing, 
culinary arts, retail, and more, including G&G cofounder and 
CEO Rebecca Darwin, chef Nina Compton, designer 
Cristina Lynch, and fashion industry leader Laura 
Vinroot Poole. 

When it cameto partnering with Garden & Gunon 
Southern Women in Business, Synovus was a natural 
fit. The company began ina Georgia textile mill, where 
one of its founders helped secure the hard-earned sav- Ms 
ings ofa female worker after her money was spilled on 
the factory floor. “Beginning with that simple act of 
kindness, we have arich legacy of supporting women, 
who will continue to strongly influence the future of 
the South,” says chief strategy officer Liz Wolverton. 
To dive deeper into these stories, we chatted with 
some of the panelists on the joys and challenges of 
being a woman intheir field. 

With as much grit and grace as her adopted hometown of New 
Orleans, chef Nina Compton has forged an enviable career in the 
kitchen. As chef-owner of two award-winning restaurants, Com- 
pére Lapin and Bywater American Bistro, the St. Lucia native hon- 
ors her Caribbean roots—and New Orleans’. For the former Top 
Chef finalist and her peers, the spring of 2020 delivered a season 
of hardship like few before it. “When you’re used to being in charge 
and having the answers, it’s especially difficult to feel helpless,” 
she says. “I had to step back, process, and make a plan for how to 


Southern 
Women 





From left: Southern 
Women in Business 
panelists Laura Vinroot 
Poole, Nina Compton, 
and Cristina Lynch. 


deal with it best.” It was ahard-won lesson 
for the restaurant industry vet, who has 
long been commended for her leadership: 
“Tlearned you always have to be able to piv- 
ot,” shesays. 

For Laura Vinroot Poole, the fashion phenom behind the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina—based clothing boutiques Capitol, Tabor, and 
Poole Shop, it was balancing the expectations placed on Southern 
women that proved an ongoing challenge. “Sincethe 
beginning, it was hard to recruit women who felt they 
could have a career and also a family,” she says. “So 
the business became more focused on leadership de- 
velopment and creating an environment where our 


employees don’t feel like they have to choose.” The 


100) result was a space where joy is contagious: “The best 


part of the job is the community. I have an incredible 
team of women who love what they do—making people 
feel beautiful.” 

Community and culture are equally valued by de- 
signer Cristina Lynch. Inspired by her mother’s Mex- 
ican heritage, the Dallas-based founder of Mi Golon- 
drina works with Mexican artisans and a female-led 
team in Texas to preserve and share Mexico’s tradi- 
tional hand-embellished clothing. “As we grow, wework with more 
artisans,” shesays. “I’mresponsible for their livelihood, and forcre- 
ating an environment that empowers and inspires. It’s a beautiful 
thing, but also abig responsibility.” When asked what advice she’d 
give her younger self, Lynch says: “It’s funny. I often want more of 
the younger me now, because! think she was alittle more fearless.” 


To watch the Southern Women in Business panels, presented by 
Synovus, visit gardenandgun.com/Southern WomenInBusiness 
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integrity of our conservation promise and the creative inspiration behind our wildlife art. 


Let's reconnect in February. 


February 11-14, 2021 | Charleston, South Carolina | sewe.com 


Onward by Mark Kelvin Horton, SEWE 2021 Featured Painting 








SOUTHERN 
AGENDA 








Want More? 


Howabout 200 
Questions? 


If you passed this quiz with flying colors, want to bolster 
your Southern bona fides, or are ready to win the night 

at a holiday party, you just might enjoy Garden & Gun’s 
Bless Your Heart: 200 Trivia Questions to Prove Your 
Southern Know-How (Clarkson Potter). The card game 
celebrates the South across four categories: Travel & 
Places, Food & Drink, Sports & Culture, and Literature & 
Arts. Anenclosed booklet shares game instructions for 
playing solo or in agroup, plus recipes for party bites and 
sips including bacon crackers and a quintessential mint 
julep. Give the game asa gift or keep it on your bar cart to 
gently grill your guests. ggfieldshop.com 














Answers: FL: C; AL: A; AR: C; LA: B; GA:D; KY: D; MD: A; NC: B; MS: G; OK: B; SC: D; TX: A; VA: C; TN: B; DC: A; WV: D. 





HOW’D YOU DO? 


16 correct: Did you cheat, or should we make you acontributing editor? 8-15: Pretty 
darn good. 1-7: You’ve still got a thing or two to learn about the South. 0: Bless your heart. 


—Lindsey Liles, CJ Lotz, and Caroline Sanders 
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Immerse yourself in nature or explore Mississippi's creative legacy in = ViSit—— 





a museum like no other. Indulge in southern cuisine at Mississippi's MERIDIAN 

oldest restaurant or romp the same streets as Jimmie Rodgers, 

Father of Country of Music. Whatever you need to unwind is right here, MISSISSIPPI 

conveniently located on 1-59/20. VisitMeridian.com | #VisitMSResponsibly 

Dallas, TX 493 MI Meridian, MS Nashville, TN 335 MI! 
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New Orleans, LA 198 Mi Atlanta, GA 290 Mi 
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HANDCRAFTED DETAILS, 
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GLOWING REPORT . 

From left: Peace bath soap by Musee ($8); Simple Man 

bath balm by Musee ($10); Replenishing salt soak by 
rmo Body ($32); Rosewood bathrobe by Home & Loft 
; lemon coffee scrub by Palermo Body ($18-$48); 

ite marble Modernist bowl hy Sir/Madam ($60-$80). 
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Seu 3 
Proud Mary 
INVIGORATE Pee ; 
Proud Mary bath balm Body oils Soothing milk bath Kindness bath soap 
by Musee by Palermo Body by Palermo Body by Musee 
$10 $36 $32 $8 
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CREATURE COMFORTS 

From left Teak Root measuring ladles by Sir/Madam (set of three, $60); 
Carolina Flake by Bulls Bay Saltworks ($16); Modern Snifter by Terrane Glass 
Co. ($55); Spar cocktail picks hy FS Objects ($35); pink marble lidded cellar by 
Sir/Madam ($40); No. &.cast-iron chef skillet by Smithey fronware Co. ($]0Q); 
circle edge Teak Root cutting board by Sir/Madam ($75); Magnolia vinegar by 
Lindera Farms ($20); Farmhouse oval roaster by Smithey Jronware Co. ($275); 
buttermilk biscuit mix by Callie’s Hot Little Bisquit ($8); Bloody Mary mix by 
Natural Blonde ($14); salmon rounded kitchen mitts by Sir/Madam ($45). 
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CALL OF THE WILD 

From left: Poquito fishing net by Heart Wood Trade 
($275-$395); Randle dispatch case by Wren & Ivy 
($295); Boykin duck call by R.H. Jensen Game Calls 
($295); Camp knife by Stono Knife Works ($325); 
On the Run by David DiBenedetto, published by 

It Books ($15); camojatter by WMS & Co. ($18). 
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GOING FOR GOLD 

From left: Dolly boot by 
Miron Crosby ($2,750, 
available exclusively at 
mironcrosby.com); Animal 
Kingdom silk scarf by Olivia 
Wendel ($198); Sea Grass 
bangle by Julie Cohn Design 
($395); Deb thin cuffby 
Brackish ($145); Cherry 
Blossom post earrings by 
Julie Cohn Design ($195); 
Campbell earrings by 
Brackish ($145); Cammy 
clutch by Sarah Stewart 
($328); Poppy necklace by 
Julie Cohn Design ($1,785). 
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SWEETEN THE DEAL 

From left: Camel napkins by Lettermade (set of 

four, $96); butter almond toffee popcorn by Poppy 
Handcrafted Popcorn, holiday canister ($22); white 
gold rim stoneware snack bowl by Be Home ($20); 
Brave animal crackers by Colts Chocolate Co. ($10); 
brass arch bow! by ME Speak Design ($85); Admiral’s 
tray by Katy Skelton ($225); milk chocolate Colts 
Bolts by Colts Chocolate Co. (twenty-four-piece box, 
$78); blush pink cake stand by Estelle Colored Glass 
($225); white chocolate pecan pie by Colts Chocolate 
Co. ($32); exclusive Yorkshire melamine plate by 
Grace Charles Design Studio ($26). 
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BEYOND THE BAR CART 
From left; Blush pink champagne coupes by Estelle 
Colored Glass (set of six, $195); bourbon cherries by 
Jack Rudy Cocktail Co. ($18); Oklahoma decanter by 
Terrane Glass Co. ($150); silver bowl by Corbell Silver 
($770); silver serving ladle by Sir/Madam ($48). 
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Caramel pecan Bella Bark 
by Colts Chocolate Co. 


$23 
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Mint champagne coupes 
by Estelle Colored Glass 


$195 


Southern pecan pie popcorn by 
Poppy Handcrafted Popcorn 


$12 
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Bourbon nib brittle 
by Pappy & Company 


$26 
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FOR MORE, VISIT GARDENANDGUN.COM/EVENTS 
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FIELD REPORT DESTINATIONS 


A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 





GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA VISIT NORTH CAROLINA 

Make plans to visit one of The mountain ridges, twinkling cities, 
America’s favorite small cities— and meandering coastlines of North 
Greenville, South Carolina. Carolina are calling. When you visit, 
For more information, request do your part by wearing a mask and 

your free visitor's guide today. keeping your distance. 

VisitGreenvilleSC.com CountOnMeNC.org 
1.800.717.0023 1.800.VISITNC 


Where the Best of 
the South Comes to Life 


This season, give the gift of exclusive access. With a Southern concierge at your 


A RESOURCE FOR THE BEST EVENTS, 
EXCURSIONS, AND PROMOTIONS 













GOLDEN ISLES, GEORGIA 


Along the Georgia coast lies an 
enchanting stretch like no other. 
Discover the four islands and mainland 
city heralded on Travel + Leisure’s list of 
the country’s best islands in 2020. 


Goldenisles.com 
1.800.933.2627 





fingertips, priority ticketing for G&G events, an annual mention inthe magazine, 
acurated gift with each issue, and a number of other insider privileges, membership 
tothe Garden & Gun Society is a treasured experience that gives all year. 


To learn more, visit gardenandgun.com/ggsociety or contact 
Alexandra Karn at society@gardenandgun.com or 843.805.4200 
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ENDOF THE LINE 





BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


Cutting Wisdom 


REINVENTING THE POCKETKNIFE 


ntil the summer before last, 
ithad never occurred tome— 
I declare it hadn’t—that car- 
rying apocketknife mademe 
unusual. Saying “I declare” in 
that way does make me un- 
usual, and old, but | accept 
that and don’t doit regularly. 
Carrying apocketknife, on the other hand, 
islike carrying a wallet and keys tome. 

And nobody has ever marveled at my 
carrying a wallet and keys. (Not yet, any- 
way—no doubt the time will come.) Sum- 
mer before last (couldn’t have been last 
summer because, you know, the COVID), I 
was at a picnic with some New York peo- 
ple I didn’t know well, and thisonewoman 
couldn’t get the string loose from a pack- 
age of delimeats. 

“Here,” I said, and pulled out my knife 
and cut the string. 

You’ve seen King Kong, the original, 
right? The way Fay Wray looks at the gi- 
gantic gorilla—not at first sight, when sheis 
understandably screaming; this New York 
woman’s surprise wasn’t that drastic; but 
later, when Fay is trying to get her mind 
around what kind of unforeseen being 
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has got herin his huge hand. That—okay, a 
milder formof that—is pretty much the way 
this New York woman looked at me. 

Wassheadmiring howdeftly Ihad solved 
her problem? Would’ve been nice. I don’t 
get a lot of that. But here is what she said: 
“You just...carry that...around...with you?” 

I said uh-huh. I swear she shuddered, 
slightly. The picnic proceeded. But ever 
since, | have been more mindful. 

To be clear, that knife did not bristle 
with, like, a goat-skull handle and a spiked 
knuckle guard. It was a Swiss Army knife! 
I’m not sure which model, because I sub- 
sequently no doubt forgot! was carrying it 
untill got into the airport security line and 
had to give it up and get a new one back 
home. (Sometimes, though, when not ina 
big hurry, I have gone back out of the line 
and stashed a knife in a potted plant and 
dugit out again—hey, good to see you—two 
days later.) Nor was this Swiss Army knife 
one of those outlandish versions withtwen- 
ty or thirty attachments. 

Did you know you can get a Swiss Army 
knife with a detachable flash drive, a fin- 
gerprint reader, dataencryption, websurf- 
ing, automatic backup, and “a cat-teasing 


laser pointer”? Not for me, thank you. I 
have to call somebody in Sri Lanka to find 
out what’s wrong with my pocketknife? 

Here’s what I’m thinking, though: If a 
pocketknife is no longer just an every- 
day useful item, if I’m to be regarded as a 
swashbuckling throwback, a mythical fig- 
ure, every time! pull it out, then let’s start 
thinking in terms of what would be our 
dreamknife. 

Harmonicaon it. Chicken bone for suck- 
ing on. Referee whistle for when you’re 
watching badly officiated sporting events. 

Let’s face it. This could happen: Some- 
body pulls a knife with a goat-skull handle 
and a spiked knuckle guard on me. If I’m 
carrying my dream knife, | can push a but- 
ton to play a recording of a calm, resonant 
Southern voice (Morgan Freeman’s?) say- 
ing, “Hey, can’t we get along?” I can push 
another button to get harmonicalessons. 

But that’s enough buttons. This knife is 
not bulky. It’s slender, it’s elegant, you can 
wear it to a wedding. Don’t get the idea, 
though, that my dream knifeisbyanymeans 
moderne. It looks like exactly what it is: 
something my great-grandfather wonina 
mumblety-peg contest in Deadwood with 
the Earp brothers. 

Or, you know what, this knife need not 
beimaginary. Itcould just havesome of the 
real-life functions I’ve learned about via 
Google. Until] stopped taking pocket cut- 
lery for granted and did my research, I had 
no idea of the available range of pocket- 
knife features. For instance: 

A “satin-finished titanium handle” (but 
you get more texture, I take it, with the 
“peach-seedjig”). 

“Extended tang” (what’s that?). 

“Dual thumb studs” (one for each 
thumb?), 

“Good blade snap with no wobble” (oh 
yeah). 

“Rivets and bushings made from brass” 
(Iguess any goodknife has that, but doesn’t 
it sound cool? “Rivets and bushings...”). 

“Raised jimping” (that’s right, jimping— 
what’s that?). 

“A well-defined choil” (I don’t care what 
thatis, wantit). 8 
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THE DAY-EBATS 


Introduced in 1956, and chosen by visionaries and world leaders, the Day-Date, 
with its iconic day display, continues to be the symbol of prestige and achievement, 
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#Perpetual 


OYSTER PERPETUAL DAY-DATE 40 
IN 18 KT WHITE GOLD 
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Here’s hoping I’m on all future 








BRING SOMETHING MORE To tHe TABLE 
DRINK g SMART® Basil Hayden’s* Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 40% Alc./Vol, ©2020 Kentucky Springs Distilling Co., Clermont, KY. 


